



^ NEW DESOTO 


TAKE A TURN AT THE WHEEL of a De Solo, and 
it's ccrlain joh’I) hr .spoilfd for othrr cars. 
For hi*rr is a car that is really exciting to 
drive. .Not only has its mighty V-8 engine the 
sheer power you need for instant response — 
blit there is a smoothness, a surenes.s of ron- 
Irol. a solid feel, tliat puls the l)e .Soto in a 
class by itself among American ears. 

So don't be content to just admire De Solo 
st)le in the showroom. Take a Firedome or 
Firellite out on the road. Try a stretch of 
cobbles, the stec[t<“sl hill in town, a bit of 
heavy traffic, a road full of curves and dips. 
See if the De Soto isn't the finest car you've 
e\er driven . • . the one ear you want to live 
with in the years ahead. De Soto Division, 
Chrysler (iorporalion. 


WITH THE FORWARD 



LOOK 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH dealers present SROUCHO MARX in ••YOU BET YOUR LIFE^^ 


NBC Radio and TV 



Your voice of wisdom says SMOKE K E NT 


Your voice of pleasure says ENJOY KENT 


One carton of KENTs will convince you of two impor- 
tant facts. Smoke KENTs for just a few days and . . . 




KING SIZE 


King Size or Regular 

. . . both same price 


1 . Gain the real assurance you can get only 
with KENT’S Micronite Filter. Not just cot- 
ton. paper or cellulose, Kent’s filtering ma- 
terial is so efficient it is recommended by 
scientists where filter effectiveness is vital. 
No wonder KENT’S Micronite Filter has 
been proved effective in test after test . . . 
the hest filter you con buy. 

2 . Give yourself an honest chance to ad- 
just to KENT’S mild flavor. See how KENT 
stays fTesh-laslini. cigarette after cigarette. 


There is a difference in KENT! 

. . . buy a carton and see. 

KENT 

and only Kent has the 

MICRONITE FILTER 

the filter that lakes out even 
microscopic ])articles 


"kEMT" «K0 "micro Nile" arc RCOISTCRCD TRABCMARK^ or P. LORIILAHO COMPAriY 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



DICKIE HEMRIC 

Dickie (Hoogan' Hemric of Wake For- 
est College has scored more points in his 
four-year college basketball career than 
anyone else in history: 2,587. Next 
youngest of a family of 10 from tiny 
(pop. 1,800) Jonesville, N.C., Dickie 
is 21, stands 6 feet 6 inches, weighs 
227 pounds and has been named for 
All-American honors. A Dean's List 
student last year, he is interested in 
both pro basketball and a career in ad- 
vertising after a stint with the Army. 
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A salute to some who have earned the good opinion 
of the world of sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 


ART TOKLE JR. 

Little Art TokJe was fitted with a pair of cut-down 
skis by his father, a champion jumper, when he was 
18 months old. A year later he W'as jumping. Now 5 
and a kindergarten student at Fox River Grove, 111., Art 
is still learning from Art Sr-, and the youngster’s form 
is improving steadily. He is convinced that some day 
he will be “even better" than Daddy. Asked when that 
day would come, he sighed: “Oh, gee, about 100 years.’’ 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


Zane Grey 

IN nNP M&r.NIFirPMT MATfUrn IIRSARY ttDICC ^ 


IN ONE MAGNIFICENT MATCHED LIBRARY SERIES 

The New "Golden West Deluxe Edition' 


Bound in handtome buckram and cloth, in glowing 
thodes of red, fan, blue. Stamped in genuine gold. 
Luxuriout volume* you will be proud to diaplay! 


Your First Volume 


'*'7wh I 


A« the Glory of the Old West~lts Svyeeping Action, Color and Romance 
-Recaptured in Beautiful Volumes Your Family Will Be Proud to Own 



3. WILDFIRE. Tiir iixiis .(..rv of ii un'iH wil'l 








6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. V,„!,.n.-<- li .iti lloauc 



READER'S RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 




RCH 21. 








CHRISTIAN A. THOMSON, OtUwa, Canada 
Dominion FIro Com- 


JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 



Is it possible for 
a horse player to 
beat the races ? 



“No. Horse racing is a 
great sport. If you fol- 
low racing as a sport, 
it’s wonderful and re- 
warding. But if you 
try to earn your living 
betting on race horses, you may encounter 
di8a.ster. Many players bet on horses as 
they would a roulette wheel, with as much 
chance of winning.” 


MRS. EVELYN L. HOPKINS, Cleveland. Ohio 
Race-Horse Owner 


“If you just bet, you 



can’t beat the races. 


and bet on your favor- 
ites you have a chance. 
I was fortunate in own- 
ing a good horse like Three Rings. He car- 
ried my stable for a year. Even .so, you 
must have a generou.s share of luck to win 
and stay ahead.” 


EUGENE MORI, Vineland. N.J. 

President, Garden State, 
Hialeah, Tanforan 


“Yes. There are per- 
sons who make a good 
living betting. They 
know horses and they 
know the overlays. If 
a stock on the market 
is quoted at 50 and should be 100, the brok- 
ers know it. In racing we call that an over- 
lay. A -shrewd player knoivs the overlays 
and bets when the odds are attractive.” 



SHERMAN BILLINGSLEY. New York, N.Y. 

Owner, Stork Club 


“Under certain condi- 
tions, yes. One of the 
main requirements of 
a successful horse 
player is self-restraint. 
He knows horses. Usu- 
ally, he will bet a horse to show, occasion- 
ally to win. Some days he won’t bet at all. 
Generally he makes a pretty good living 
and enjoys racing at the same lime.” 



ERIC GUERIN. New Orleans, La. 

Jockey 


“There are horse play- 
ers who beat the races 
for a while. I've known 
some of them. Usual- 
ly they've had a good 
.streak of luck which 
they’ve played to the limit. But they kept 
it up, and the odds finally caught up with 
them. Every plaj’er tells you when he wins. 
But he says nothing when he loses.” 




“No. I’ve owned, 
raised and raced horses 
for 25 years. I bet on 
them whenever I'm at 
the races. The pleas- 
ure I have had has 
more than compensated for my small los.s- 
es. I race horses for pleasure and not to 
make money on them. Done this way, horse 
racing is the greatest sport in the world.” 


JIM FITZSIMMONS, Shecpshvad Bay. N.Y. 

Trainer, Belair Stud 


“I don’t know anyone 
who has. I’ve trained 
horses all my life. Like 
everyone else I’ve tried 
to beat the races and 
failed. If you enjoy 
racing better than anything else, bet what 
you can afford. Then forget it. I know a 
few horse players who died with money in 
the bank. They didn’t live long enough.” 



WALTER H. DONOVAN, HaddonHeld, N.J, 

Track General Manager 


“Certainly. It's been 
done and I know many 
who have. Of course, 
it depend-s on bow it's 
done. A good haadi- 
capper knows when to 
bet. He wins. However, the thrill is in the 
actual race, not gambling. This lures the 
$2 bettor who is responsible for 80% of 
the total take.” 
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BOB BRISCOE. Uilncton. Ky. 

St>bUb«y 


“You can’t beat the 
races every <lay. Not 
even the smart ones 
can. But some of them 
do make a livintj at it. 
They must, with those 
Cadilla<s anii eijjars. I bet only the horses in 
iny -Stable. They run for me like my brother. 
I’ve been around them for ')2 years. Maybe 
I'm not ahead, but I’m not far behind." 


TED ATKINSON. Old Weftbury, N.Y. 


"Mo. Rut that’s just 
one man’s opinion. 
I’ercentaees are airainsi 
you because the 'laki'- 
out’ Ls too high, mean- 
ing taxc*s, track cut 
and breakage. The way to play the raees is 
for fun. Bet on an occasional horse and 
never bet more than you can afford to lose. 
Then if.s such a pleasure when you win." 




FRANK GAM 


UNO. Provid«nca, R.l. 

. Buildlnc Contrac 



"Certainly. It’s done 
; every day at Narra- 
I gansett when the rac- 
I ing season is on. Thai's 
whytbetrackisal way.s 
I jammed. Horse play- 
ers are a shrewd lot. If the raees wei 
stacked 100' , against them, they'd stay 
away. There’s always that big daily dou- 
ble. Once in ii while you hit the jackpot." 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION : 

Is there such a thing as a 100% 
honest golfer? 



Smash Hit: Tbs In All-Weather. 
Perfect for a rain-and-shine Spring. 

So lightweight, so soft, you can't 
..r believe it could be impervious 
to all weather ... so 
shape-retaining it always loohs 
like new. thafs the sure hand 
of Lae - blending line fur fait 
with Dacron. $10. 


Style Extravaganza: Lee Edgelee! 

Sure to head the parade in style. 

Ibis low-crown, center-creased beauty 
has the new narrow brim with a 
luxurious and costly hand-felted edge. 
Rich satin linings, finest fur felt 

. . . pre-shaped, of course. S 

Surprising buy at $12.50. 


Bart Leo it one of America's top fashion reporters. His 
authoritative reports come to life in the exciting styles shown 
hers . . . and available at your nearest dealsr or write FRANK 
H. LEE COMPANY, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 




I RECENTLY mentioned the sports quiz contest 
which Sports Illustrated prepared for visitors 
to our booth at the National Sporting Goods Associ- 
ation Convention and Show in Chicago. Naturally, 
I've been asked, “Well, what were some of the ques- 
tions?” So, here they are. 

• Where was the first night baseball game in the 
major leagues played? 

• Maurice (The Rocket) Richard has scored more 
goals than any other hockey player in history. To 
the nearest 100, how many? 

• In the Internati(5nal at Laurel on Nov. 3, Fish- 
erman, Eddie Arcaro up, won. Landau was last. 
Landau has a better claim to fame. What is it? 

• How many times has the four-minute mile 'been 
broken? 

• Olive drab makes a lot of people think of the 
Army. But what sport do the people who use the 
following think of: pale olive dim, olive quill, de- 
tached olive? 

• In 1954 UCLA won the Pacific Coast Conference 
Title, Oklahoma the Big Seven, and Ohio State the 
Big Ten. What else did all three have in common? 
• Jack Dempsey's most famous fights were with 
Firpo and Tunney. But from whom did he win the 
heavyweight championship? 

• Henry and Robert, two guys with sound-alike 
last names, had a lot to do with what happened in 
major league ba.seball last year — one because of what 
he did and the other because of what he might have 
done, but couldn’t. What are the last names? 

These questions (and a lot more) covered a long 
line of sports, like the issues of Sports Illustrated 
which inspired them. Among the more than 1,000 
sporting goods dealers, buyers and manufacturers in 
Chicago who vied for the grand prize nobody scored 
100. But many contestants came close; and every- 
body had fun trying. 

We thought you might enjoy .staging your own 
contest— perhaps some night between folding up 
the card table and .serving the cheese and crackers. 
We’ve printed the questions in sets of four, with an 
answer sheet, and I'll be happy to send you one 
upon request. 

An important rule of the game: you’re allowed to 
peek— at all your old copies of SPORTS Illustrated. 
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puts more GO in the 



new MT golf ball 


What makes a golf ball go when you hit It? Not the cover— not the core 
— but the lightning return of the boll to its original shape after being com- 
pressed by the blow. This reaction takes place under the cover and over 
the core. That s where the "click" and "kick" of a ball are born . . . And 
that s where MacGregor’s V-Thread Winding comes in. Specially pre- 
lubricoted rubber thread is wound electronically in a precision pattern of 
thousands of tiny Vs. The result is o boll of amazingly fast compression 
recovery, perfect balance, longer, livelier life. Yes, MacGregor’s new 
V-Thread Winding process mokes the new MT the "goingest," most play- 
oble golf ball in the history of the gome! 




EXTRA: N«w MT't 

ore now available 
al your pro thop 

Siondofd — and 
for Wotnen't ploy. 
Packaged in new 
wealher.lile, reut* 
able zip. open 


The MT is best by a long shot! 
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The evolution of the PORSCHE you drive 
today is a fascinating tale of the survival of the 
fittest in a ruthless competition. Year 
after year, each detail of PORSCHE engineering and design 
has been tested and refined to win the world’s 
most gruelling auto races. To drive 
today’s 1500 c. c. PORSCHE Spieedster— with its race- 
tested servo synchro-ring transmission, air- 
cooled rear engine, giant sized brakes, and tor- 
sion bar springing— is to know the pure joy of 
driving as no other sports car can give to you! 

$2995, delivered N, Y. C. 


Dealers from Coast to Coast U. S. A. Distributor: HOFFMAN-PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION, 443 Park Ave.. New York 22 
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OCTOBER HEROES 
IN MARCH 


As thousands cheer, (he Giants-Indians annua) spring rivalry hits 
the road. The champs, however, sometimes perform like Rinky Dinks 
by ROBERT CREAMER 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PBSKIN 


Phoenix 

T hk fifth game of the 1954 World 
Series was played here last Friday, 
despite the determined efforts of every- 
one concerned to pass it off as another 
spring training game. Technically, fac- 
tually, literally, it was just another 
spring training game, the first of 18 
such exhibitions that the New York 
Giants and the Cleveland Indians will 
play against each other before the ma- 
jor league pennant races get under way 
officially in April. 

Yet, unlike the second spring train- 
ing game (which the Indians won 4-3) 
or the third (also the Indians, 13-6) or 
any of the succeeding 15, this first 
game of the year between the Indians 
and the Giants was in everyone’s mind 
an extension of the remarkable World 
Series of 1954 when the heavily favored 
but bumbling Indians were crushed 
four straight times by the alert, aggres- 
sive Giants. It is not easy to forget the 
sweetest of victories or the bitterest of 
defeats, and no one— Giant, Indian, 
baseball writer or fan— forgot the Se- 
ries for an instant. The parallels were 
ever before you. This was the fifth 
game of the World Series. 

For instance, there was ceremony. 
Before the game, the city of Phoenix 
formally welcomed the Giants, with 
whom the city of Phoenix is in love. 
A parade of 21 glistening convertibles, 
separated at intervals by gaily cos- 
tumed high school bands, carried the 
Giants, two by two, down Central 
Avenue, the main street of Phoenix, 
through the heart of town and out 
south to the ball park, which is a mile 
or two from the center of this sprawl- 
ing, ever-growing city. Phoenicians 


—winter visitors and local citizens 
alike— lined Central Avenue as the 
cavalcade passed slowly by. Applause 
greeted each car. Particular heroes 
were, to no one’s great surprise, Willie 
Mays and Dusty Rhodes. Manager 
Leo Durocher rode at the head of the 
parade with Mayor Frank Murphy of 
Phoenix. Chris Durocher, Leo’s blond, 
freckle-faced, 8-year-old son, turned 
down a ride with his father and the 
mayor to sit between Willie Mays and 
Monte Irvin. (“What’s this?” Leo 
barked in mock anger. “What’s this!’’) 

It was an intimate, friendly, almost 
casual parade. As it passed the Hotel 
Adams in the very center of the city, 
Mays threw a rubber ball up to a 
friend watching from a balcony; rookie 
Inftelder Foster Castleman asked his 
wife with words and pantomime if she 
had his western tie. (She did and held 
it up for him to see.) 

At the ball park, the Giants (not 
the Indians— who train at rival Tuc- 
son and thus are not loved by Phoenix) 
lined up along the foul lines and lis- 
tened to adulation from the mayor and 
others, and received individual gifts, 
(a monogrammed leather toilet kit) 
from the local merchants’ association. 
The Star-Spangled Banner was played, 
and the Giants raced out on the field 
to the applause of the 6,263 fans who 
overflowed the grandstand and bleach- 
ers of small, well-kept Municipal Sta- 
dium. Tlie sunny day was warm (75°), 
the grass was green, the fans were 
ready. Jim Hearn took the mound 
for the Giants. Eddie Joost stepped 
into the batter’s box for the Indians. 

continued on page IS 



YOUNG DESPERADO BREAKS LOOSE 
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issnisi si 


HAKE HAND OF WORLD SERIES HERO DUSTY RHODES AS MOST OF PHOENIX TURNS OUT TO CHEER GIANTS TOWARD 19SS PENNANT 


BASEBALL conliniied 

Everyone waited for the first pitch. 

It was not a pame to be long remem- 
bered. Before it was over, immortal 
feet had turned to clay, and the action 
on the field occasionally resembled the 
comic pantomimes of Nick Altrock 
and Al Schacht (see page SO). The In- 
dians’ Vic Wertx took a throw in the 
pit of his stomach instead of his glove. 
A sharply hit ground ball went through 
both Alvin Dark at shortstop and Wil- 
lie Mays in center field, .^nd finally. 
Dusty Rhodes himself, stepping up 
to pinch-hit with the ba.ses loaded, 
grounded into a double play. 

Yet, if it is considerately remem- 
bered that this was only March, the 
very beginning of the exhibition sea- 
son, the resemblance of this game to 
the 19.54 World Series was remarkable. 
The Giants won, and won handily 8-3, 


to run their string of victories over the 
Indians to five for six, if you care to 
include the last game of the 1954 train- 
ing season). The Giant pitching was a 
little better, the Giant hitting more 
timely, the Giant base running more 
daring. The Giants were alive and alert 
and seemed eager to play. The Indians 
were quiet and methodical and were 
losing, and they seemed used to it. 

A SURPRISE IN THE STOMACH 

The first inning was the ball gaiTie. 
Hearn was behind to the first four bat- 
ters, and almost at once there were 
two men on base and only one out 
with Rosen, Kiner and Wertz, the 
Indians’ sluggers, coming up. But, 
as in the World Series, the Indians’ 
sluggers did not deliver. Rosen took 
a called third strike and Kiner loft- 
ed a high fly to left center which 
Mays took belly -high for the third out. 


In the Giants’ half of the inning 
Mays came to bat with Al Dark on 
second and one out. He rapped the 
first ball back to Pitcher Don Mo.ssi, 
who turned and cocked his arm to 
throw to Third Baseman Rosen. Quick 
as a flash Rosen yelled “first base.” 
Quick as a flash Mossi wheeled and 
fired to First Ba.seman Wertz, who 
stood with his hands out as if to re- 
ceive the ball. But Vic was apparently 
watching Rosen and Dark, and Mossi’s 
throw came as such a complete sur- 
prise that it took him in the stomach. 
Mays was safe at first, Dark was safe 
at third. Before the inning was over, the 
Giants, who should not have scored, 
had a 4-0 lead and the ball game. 

The next day on their own camp- 
grounds, the Indians broke the long 
Giant spell with the kind of last-min- 
ute rally that brought them last year’s 
American League pennant. Trailing 
3-0 in the last of the ninth, they tied 
the game with a Rosen homer, two 
singles and a pair of Giant errors. In 
the tenth, Second Baseman Sam Den- 
te put the first pitch into the stands for 
the ball game. 

The teams were back in Phoenix 
again on Sunday, and after a seeming- 
ly endless stream of errors, during the 
last few innings, the Indians buried 
the Giants under a 13-6 avalanche. 
The only bright spots for the Giants 
were four innings of shutout pitching 
by old Sal Maglie and Monte Irvin’s 
crisp batting. 

A few practice games do not a season 
make, but the Indians showed early 
that they will almost certainly be the 
same type of club they were last year 
—a precarious balance of powerful hit- 
ting here (Third Baseman Rosen, Sec- 
ond Baseman Avila, First Baseman 
Wertz, Outfielder Kiner) and fine field- 
ing there (Catcher Hegan, Shortstop 
Strickland, Outfielder Philley), with 
only Outfielders Al Smith and Larry 
Doby equally proficient both at bat 
and in the field, and with the whole 
patchwork squad most seriously de- 
pendent on the pitching staff, which is 
admittedly the best in baseball: Boli 
Lemon (23-7 last year); Early Wynn 
(2*1-11); Mike Garcia (19-8); Art Hout- 
teman (15-7); Bob Feller (13-3); Don 
Mossi and Ray Narleski, the brilliant 
relief pitchers; and an array of rookies 
and semi-rookies that includes 21-year- 
old Herb Score, who won 22 games and 
struck out 330 batters at Indianapolis. 
With luck, Manager Al Lopez might 
find valuable help in the lush rookie 
crop that came up from Indianapolis, 
the 1954 American A.ssociation pen- 
nant winners. These include Score, 



SCRIPT FOR SMALL TALK BETWEEN MANAGERS 


Ourocher: Vou look Al. Had a nice 

winter? 

Lopei: Not bad, Leo. Plenty of golf, few 
speeches now and then. How was 
yours? 

Dur«cher: Nothing but banquets and 
interviews on how we beat you in 
the Serie-s. 

Lopez: By the way, how did you? 


:her: That's 
guys like 


easy. 

May: 


.All you need is 
and Dark and 


Lopez: Got any more like 'em? I sure 
could use a couple. 

Ourocher: I was about to ask you the 
-same thing. The boys can’t last 
forever. 

Lopez: That’s the best new.s yet, Leo. 
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I’iichers Howie Rodernoyer (12-7 1 and 
Dick Tomanek ifi-51', ('atelier Hank 
Foiles- First Haseman Joe Alto- 

lielli {.287'. Infielder Billy Harrell 
(.807i. and Outfielders (’allie i.288i, 
Colavito (.271 hut home runsi, and 
Harry Simpson (.282;. 

The Giants, on the other hand, seem 
much lielter haJanred than the Indi- 
ans, with their les.'^ powerful pitching 
staff ably abetted by e.xcellent fielding. 
W'illie Mays seem.s as brilliant as ever 
both at bat and in the field, and the 
same holds for such complete ballplay- 
ers as Shortstop Hark, Third Baseman 
Thompson and First Baseman Lock- 
man. Where Second Baseman Williams 
trails off in hitting, he makes up in 
fielding, and the converse holds true 
for Right Fielder Mueller. The pitch- 
ing staff is led by Johnny Antonelli, 
who.se casual confidence thi,s spring 
stems from his brilliant 1954 season 
(21 7, a 2.29 earned-run average, both 
league-leading figures'. Right-handers 
Gomez and Maglie and left-hander 
Liddle follow Antonelli as starters, and 
relief Pitchers Wilhelm. Grissom and 
Mc(’all follow them, as they seemed to 
do all last season. The bench seems 
strong, with veterans Kfmdes. Hof- 
man, Grasso, Taylor and Gardner, 
leaving scant room for an e.xceptional 
group of rookies, which includes In- 
fielder Foster Castlenian (.817' and 
First Baseman Gail Harris (.809 and 
34 home runs' frorr. .Minneapolis, and 
Outfielders Bob I.ennon (.845 and 04 
home run.s' and Hric Rodin (.:58fi and 
18 home run.s' from Nashville. One 
rookie who might .stick for bench pur- 
poses i.s skinny Ron Samford, who 
looks like Billy Cox. fields like him 
and, unfortunately, also hits like him. 

Durocher's two big problems are to 
find a left fielder and a right-handed 
pitcher. Ideally he has both in Monte 
Irvin and Jim Hearn. If they can play 
as they did in, sa.v, 1951 (Irvin: .812; 
Hearn: 17 9i, the Giants are in clo- 
ver. If they fail, the Giants will have a 
long hard pull trying to come up with 
capable replacements and a second 
consecutive champion.ship. 

These are the problems to which Du- 
rocher and Lope/, will address them- 
selves as their teams finish out their 
annual series in Knoxville on Ajiril 7. 
As fast year, when the Giants wound 
up with a 18 -8 edge, the series may 
throw some light on ihe respective mer- 
its of the teams (although experience 
proves that few are inclined to believe 
the.se portentsi. Hut 154 games in their 
own leagues still s'and between the 
spring rivals and another official World 
Series engagement. end 



PEPPER GAME between bald Manager Durocher and Willie .May-; \riijhl' is hiiariou.s 
daily feature of pregame warm-up. Mis.'s co.sts a bottle of Coke, fancy caicli wins one. 



SHOWBOAT ANTICS of manager and star entertain relief Pitcher .Marvin Gri.ssom 
and early arrival'. Fgged on by Durocher, Willie feigns big emotion over each play. 
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DISCOVERIES 


BASKETBALL MADE SIMPLE ARE LADY GOLFERS LIKE CHILDREN? MILK 
FOR WEIGHT LIFTERS TV FOR THE BETTOR CASEY BANS THE DIME TIP 
DO YOU HAVE A POINTED HEAD? BANTAMWEIGHT TAKES A RABBIT PUNCH 


Annual incomprehensibility 

W /TH its season ending, college bas- 
ketball— which was played by 438 
teams in 59 conferences this year, and 
by more than 300 independent schools 
as well— has once more approached the 
point where it is incomprehensible to 
the average customer. As usual it is 
holding not one but three national 
tournaments, two of which have been 
preceded by innumerable elimination 
games from one end of the country to 
the other. The least important of the 
national tournaments (but the biggest 
in point of teams involved) is already 
over and East Texas Stale, as a result, 
has won the championship of the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. The two biggest are cur- 
rently in operation and will end this 
week— the National Collegiate AA 
tournament in Kansas City (where the 
NAIA tournament was also played) 
and the National Invitation Tourna- 
ment in New York at Madison Square 
Garden. San Francisco and La Salle— 
which must play Colorado and Iowa 
respectively in semifinals— are favored 
in the NCAA tournament. Duquesne 
is favored to win the NIT, but at the 
weekend Louisville, Cincinnati, Niag- 
ara, Dayton, St. Louis, Holy Cross and 
Si. Francis were still in the running. 
In all the tournaments the best of 
teams miss a championship shot if 
they suffer just one loss in the play-offs. 
The three tournament winners do not 
meet, and none of them will necessarily 
be the team picked as the best of the 
year by the AP sportswriters’ poll. (Fi- 
nal standing: 11 San Francisco, 2) Ken- 
tucky— already eliminated in the 


NCAA— and 3) La Salle.) In 1955, fur- 
thermore, a new note will be added: 
the U.S.S.R. (have a care, Ivan) will 
later send a team to the U.S. to prove 
that the steppes of Russia, rather than 
the campuses of the U.S., breed the 
best basketball players of all. 

The ladies strike back 

1 IKK the corner saloon, the golf course 
has long since lost its security as a 
male refuge. The Manchester (N.H.) 
board of recreation forgot this fact a 
while back and passed a resolution: 
henceforth, women and children could 
no longer use the municipally owned 
Derryfield golf course on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays betw-een the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. The board 
was not long in hearing from insulted 
womanhood. 



ABSENT 


Our entry is nut 
Of the hammer throw; 

In a prnetirr try 
He didn't let go. 

—Barney Hutchison 


Mrs. Mildred Sullivan (handicap 
20), Miss Mildred Allen (“about 25”) 
and Miss Ruth Jennings (35) went to 
court, claiming the order deprived 
them of their constitutional rights. 
The other day came the ruling of the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, and 
the court- a distinguished body of five 
men, no women— magisterially sided 
with the town board. In its most cut- 
ting passage the court ruled that the 
board was merely acting “to protect 
the playing public as a whole. Women 
are separately classified with children, 
not because of sex, but because of a 
manner of playing golf.” 

Somehow, peace did not descend. 
On the contrary. 

At this point, Colonel Charles G. Y. 
Normand has appeared on the scene 
with what looks like a happy solution. 
Col. Normand, who is chairman of the 
town recreation board, was ill and in- 
active when the ban was imposed. Now 
he is back on the job and has passed 
the word: the ban is rescinded. In fact, 
said Col. Normand, the board changed 
its mind even before the court handed 
down its decision, but they hadn't 
gotten around to telling anyone. 

Milo of Toccoa 

W HEN WORD flashed around the 
weight-lifting world a couple of 
weeks ago that Paul Anderson, the 
Hercules of Toccoa, Ga., had estab- 
lished himself as the world’s strongest 
man— he had hefted 1,100 pounds in 
three lifts at the National Capital 
championships— Anderson was de- 
scribed, as usual, as a “dairy farmer.” 
This identification rises very clearly 
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from the leji^nd that, as a young boy, 
Paul lifted a ealf every day until he was 
altle to lift the full-grown cow. But; 

“I never lived on a farm in my life,” 
Anderson says mildly. ”1 never lifted a 
cow. either, t hough I dare say I could.” 

The brown-eyed, curly-haired hulk 
is not one to be more than lightly im- 
pressed by the feats of a predece.ssor. 
Milo of Crotona. who in the si.xlh cen- 
tury B.r. carried an ox through the 
stadium at Olympia. Paul of Toccoa 
looks confidently forward to the day in 
when, he firmly believes, he will 
win the Olympic weight-lifting title for 
the United States. 



At 'it! he holds the world's record for 
Olympic lift.s, the record for deep knee 
bends and now the “sirongesi man” 
title which, though unothcial, is not 
likely to be disputed by anyone who 
studies his .‘110 pounds of bulging, 
purpii.seful muscle. With hip belt he 
can lift pounds, more than 

10 times his weight, from a crouching 
position. 

.Anderson first crooked a finger 
around a bar bell at Furman Univer- 
sity. which he entered on a football 
scholarship. He left at the end of a 
year, partly l>ecause “a football line- 
man work.s too hard and never gets 
any recognition.” He now works not at 
all and is full of recognition. That first 
bar hell belonged to a campus friend 
who worked out devotedly. But An- 
derson, with no practice, was able to 
lift far more than his hard-training 
companion. 

Home from Furman for good. Ander- 
son made his own bar bell of scraps. 
Th(*n, one day in .May. 19-52, he loaded 
the l)ar with t>:l5 pounds and unolli- 
cially broke, by ;15 pounds, Canadian 
Doug Hepburn's world record for the 
deep knee Itetid. That October he at- 
tended the “Mr. World” contest at 
Philadelphia and, under A.-VU auspices, 
made his record official by lifting fit)5 
pounds, whicl) was “all they could get 
on I lie bar.” 

Hepliurn beat him the only time 
they met at Cleveland in May. 195:U. 
but on the very night Heplmrn was 
winning the world's championship at 
Stockholm that fall Anderson com- 
peted unulficially and at long range in 
his family's temporary home at Klix- 
abethtoii. Temi. Hepburn lifted a to- 
tal of l.Odt) pounds at Stockliolrn; .An- 
derson lifted 1,055 pounds at Eliaa- 
beililon. On Uincoln's Birthday last 
month, Anderson officially broke the 
1,074-pound world record held by N’or- 
bert Schemansky of the United States. 
He lifted a total of 1.100 pounds. 

In June he hopes to win the .Senior 
Nationals at Cleveland and predicts 


that by the time he gets to Melbourne 
for the Olympics he will be lifting 
1.200 pounds. Turned down by the 
Army because of his size, the .strong 
boy looks forward to a Soviet invita- 
tion match in three Russian cities thi.s 
spring. He regards competing on the 
U.S. team a.s an opportunity to serve 
his country. 

An apocryplial story of Anderson’s 
departure from Furman has it that he 
left because "they’re starving me to 
rleath” and tliat a Furman coach told 
the Anderson family, "That hoy’s eat- 
ing us out of house and home.” The 
fact is that his appetite is dainty. He 
eats only two meals, breakfast at noon 
and dinner at 7, with the evening meal 
consisting of, for choice, a tuna sand- 
wich or. for variety, a medium-sized 
steak, tossed salad anr] unflavored gel- 
atin ("for protein”i. No dessert. 

"1 do <lrink four (juarts tif milk a 
day.” he adds. 

He works out three or four after- 
noons a week, two or three hours at a 
time, .spends the rest of his day watch- 
ing television or palling about with 
young hero-worshippers of Toccoa. His 
170-poun<l father, a T\'A foreman, 
helps pay expense.s to weight-lifting 
contests when thev are mit defrayed 
in full by contest sponsors. 

Anderson cannot accept money for 
exhibiting his muscles and reluctantly 
turned down a We.st Coast promoter's 
■$fi.i)Ui)-a-nu>nlh offer to tour Austra- 
lia. But he knows that after the Olym- 
pics, with even greater feats behind 
him, he should be able to tour the 
world long and lucratively enough to 
live comfortably the rest of his life. He 
has no steady girl but expects to mar- 
ry when the money rolls in. 

"Lots of women are getting inter- 
ested in weight lifting these days,” he 
notes hopefully. 



Cheering with a mouthful 

I ATK.ST is.NOVATiON for the con- 
venience of race track patrons — a 
closed-circuit television setup— was un- 
veiled at Maryland’s Bowie track the 
other day. The installation of an enor- 
mous screen in the clubhouse dining 
room made it obvious that the experi- 
ment, for the moment at least, was 
more for the benefit of the hungry than 
for the di.ssatislied-in-general losers. 
While the television cameras relayed 
viewings of the first four races into the 
room, lunch went on as usual. Asu.sual, 
that is. with the exception of a few 
chow hounds discovered pausing be- 
tween mouthfuls in order to cheer their 
horses on. Other tracks are kicking the 
idea around, however, and at least one 
of them — the Detroit Race Course — has 
let it be kn«>wn that this summer 
clos<*d-cirruit ielevisi(ni will replace 
the film patrol as the j)«)licing force to 
help cut the ways and means of track 
shenatngans to a minimum. 

The show's the thing 

T uk i.AST i>AY.s of winter may be 
counted on to produce, as surely as 
the first robin, a rash of .sports shows up 
and down the country. New A'ork con- 
cluded it.s annual show at a Bronx ar- 
mor\’ just as St. Louis was getting its 
expo.sition under wdy at Kiel .Auditori- 
um. Similar jtroductiojts were under 
way from coast to coast. 

It is likely that sportsmen are never 
able to recapture exactly the .same de- 
gree of happy anticipation in the real 
outdoors that is theirs in the fascinat- 
ing world of make-believe t hat a sports 
show represents. Kverything seems so 
wonderfully clear, so astonishingly 
simple as salesmen demonstrate guns 
nmlitiucd "u nert page 


r'. 
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that cannot miss and rods and reels 
that never fail, At a hoolh devoted to 
golf equipment, the most inej)! duffer 
in the world can see what he has lieen 
doing wrong. Indeed, at the St. Loui-s 
show, Joe Kirkwood’s trick shot e.xhi- 
bition demonstrated beyond all possi- 
ble doulu that the ancient game, prop- 
erly understood, is child's play. As for 
this l)U.siness of skin diving, Richard 
Ferg proved at the Hninx armory that 
there is nothing to it. He stayed under- 
water for hours, lil minutes, con- 
suming 1}> tanks of compressed air the 
while and setting a new world record. 

Looks like the greatest year ever for 
sportsmen. But then, it always does. 

Tip from Casey 

T hrift, as Benjamin Franklin ad- 
vised. i.s a s»‘nsil)le trail, and base- 
ball pla.\'ers a.s a group have taken the 
ad\’ice to heart. Working in a profes- 
sion that usually terminates with 
youth, they soon learn the wisdom of 
salting away a few dollars for the later 
years. However, as the tradition of 
thrift has grown among ballplayers, it 
ha.s been practiced with almost too 
much enthusiasm. .Voting tin's. Man- 
ager Casey Stengel decitled H) give his 
New 'h’ork Yankees a few pointt*rs. 

In the dressing room of the Yankees' 
spring training headquarters in St. 
Petersburg, Stengel posit'd a new scale 
for tipping: Itreakfast — dinner — 
50c, .SI a Week for the hotel cluirnber- 
maid. Thus ended one more hallowed 
ba.seball tradilioti — tlie dime lip. 

Accentuating the positype 

F or CENTfRiKS. at least in the minds 
of poet.s, playwrights and novelists, 
ihe ideal athlete has been a tall, hroud- 
shouUlered, straight-backed, long-leg- 
ged fellow -strong-chin net! . clear- 
eyed and gtiod (o look upon. In that 
ringing, if rather dated, literature relat- 
ing to the great days of tlie I\ y League, 
in fact, the liero was not only hand- 
some in a manly way l)Ut a])parently 
certain of a career in Wall Street or the 
law. All this, according to the Athhlir 
liiiilil .4 iiiihizcr, is.sued by .-Uhletic l.,ab- 
oratories, 1 117 W. <>:lrd Street, (’hicago 
— is romantic nonsense. 

Wlien cheekefl carefully against the 
AUileh'r fiuilil Auahjzer chart, llie hero 
described above comes out a definite 
“negatype.” One might almost con- 
clude that he would he in danger of his 
life if he so much as engaged in a bout 
of Ping-pong. Tho.se cursed with the 
“negatype build,” the .limljyzrr ex- 
plains, “can never become national 
ball-playing champions or excel in any 
of the skill sports” i though there are 
indications that they may he able to 
swimi. “The positype” build, on ilie 
other hand, is just the l hing for ”s[)()rts 


that rerjuire accurate body movements 
in relation to an object in flight, like a 
baseball, while running at top spee<l” 
and for body-contact sports. 

The iileal positype has narrow, slop- 
ing shoulders — although he is gifted 
with a big che.st and general l)ody bulk. 
His torso is long and his lower legs are 
short. He has curvature of the spine 
and his pelvi.s tilts, giving him “pro- 
trusion of the buttocks. ■' His knees are 
large and knobby and well overhung. 
His feet are large and so are hLs hancl.s; 
if his finger joints are liig and lumpy 
and if he has “thumb isolation,” he., a 
thumb that juts out at an angle from 
his i)alm. so much the better. The 
po.silype's facial profile recedes from 
iirow to chin. “Motor horns,” or jiro- 
trusions, are present above his ears. 
His hea<l is small— and pointed in 
hack. The .■Mhltiic Hiiild Aruili/zcr does 
not explain 'but then, pshaw i whether 
he is capable of speech. 



Finland over Norway 

S KNATOHS and Congrossmen — on the 
whole a sedentary group given to 
talking about exercise — should have 
special interest in the news from Oslo 
atui fielsinki. The Norwegian and Fin- 
nish parliaments, reports Heuti-rs, have 
seltlefl a skiing rivalry by bucketing 
over e<iui<li.stant cross-country courses. 
The Finns won when 751 of tlieir JOO 
MBs managed to finish. The N'orwe- 
gians were relatiwly downca.st. Only 
•‘17 of their statesmen lasted the route. 

Boxing's big men 

T wo MORE chapters in a continued 
story: 

Chapter One: Budd Schuiberg, Si's 
special contributor on boxing, lias been 
cho.sen to receive the 15(55 Bengal 
Bouts Awar<l at Noire Dame I’niver- 
sity JUS "tile man who ha.s <lone the 
most for boxing in the last year.” The 
Bengal Bouts, in which Notre Dame 
students box intramurally, are an an- 
nual event, with the finals traditionally 
held on or about St. Falrick’s Day. Re- 
ceipts go to a iiiLssion in Bengal, India, 
niKintained by CSC iCongregation 
of tlie Holy Cross i. the religious order 
which founded Notre Dame. 

Scliulberg's award was based on his 
coverage in SI of the Kid (lavilan- 
Johnny Saxton bout at Philadelphia, 
in which (lavilan's welterweight title 
was lost and seems, in fact, to have 
been stolen. Schulberg wrote then of 
boxing’s undercover, underworld di- 
rection by men like Blinky Palermo, 
Saxton’s owner, and Frankie Carbo, 
syndicate plenipotentiary for boxing. 


In later Issues SI developed the facts 
more fully with the disclosure (SI, 
Dec. IJi that James D. Norris, presi- 
dent of the International Boxing Club, 
had been involved in fixing fights. 

Chapter Two: One of the witne.s.ses 
who gave evidence of Norris’s fight- 
fixing wa.s Sig Hart, now years ohl, a 
veteran of a half-century as bantam- 
weight boxer and fighters’ manager, a 
man whose most jealous possession is 
his rejiutalion for rigorou.s honesty and 
devotion to the best interesls of Uie 
boxers he managed. Sig had refused to 
attend the meeting at which the .Max 
Schmeling-Harry Thomas fight was 
fixed and had urged hi.s young friend, 
.lim Norris, to stay away from it. Nor- 
ris ignored the advice. 

For 82 years Sig Hart lias lived on 
Chicago's .North Side in an apartment 
whicli, when he mined into it from a 
cold-water Hat, n presenled a long up- 
ward stej) for Sig and his “missus.” Sig 
and Mrs, Hart prospered there anil, 
since Mrs. Hart died 14 years ago, he has 
continued to live in the hig-roomed 
apartment filled with mementos of 
happy times — a hugt* Circassian walnut 
bedroom suite, a set of gold-trimmed 
Haviland china, a live-foot-high ma- 
hogany monster of a radio .one of the 
first big sets ever madei for whicii Sig 
plunked down .$t>5). He likes lo sit in 
an enormous, high-l>acked chair, in 
which liis bantam body rests incongru- 
ously, and look around the room at 
a collection of huge C'hinese vases — 
(’hristmus presents from ( )n Leong, the 
Chinatown chamber of commerce. For 
some years Sig addeil to his income liy 
collecting rents in Chinatown and by 
breeding prize-winning Pekingese dogs. 
Kvery Wednesday and Sunday after- 
noon, following an old man's clock- 
work routine, he still takes a bus to the 
Kai Kai restaurant in Chinatown fora 
visit with his many old friends there. 

On his way to the kitchen refriger- 
ator for the insulin he needs to treat his 
diaiietes, Sig passes another ornate old 
memory — the heavy crystal vase for 
whicli he paid !?1 J5 as a gift to his wife. 
For visitors interested in lioxing he 
l>lows through nests of yellowed clip- 
pings and comes uj) with a gold rneilal 
souvenir of the Jim Jeffries-.Jack John- 
son fight. Johnson gave it to him, en- 
graved with tile inscrijition : “Sig Hart 
Mgr.Jack Johnson. Reno, July 4. IHlU." 

.Now Sig has one more memento of 
his years in boxing. It is a letter from 
the big Chicago real estate firm of 
Wirtz, Ilayniei.'i Khrat, Inc., informing 
him that hi.s lease on the U{tartment, 
into which Sig and his wife moved as 
its very first tenants, would expire on 
Ajiril J(l and would not he renewed. 

There was no explanation in tin* curl 
note hut Sig did not particularly feel 
the need of one. The Wirtz in the firm 
of Wirtz, Haynie A: Khrat, Inc., is 
Arthur Wirtz, partner of Jim Norris in 
the International Boxing Club. 
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RHINO! 

Few exclamations sujfgest more terrifying African sights than those 
shown in these rare pictures of the infuriated charge of a rhino 

HHOTOGKAPHS BY WEI.DOK KING, liiTH GATTI AFRICAN EXPEDITION 


There are two ways to get close-ups of 
rhinos: lake ihe pictures from a safe 
distance with a telephoto lens, or ease 
up to the brutes and snap away. Joe 
Marsicano decided on thesecond meth- 
od one fine day in Zululand last year. 
Marsicano wa.s the safari master on 
a movie-making expedition and not 
a cameraman. Nevertheless when he 
stepped from his jeep to start build- 
ing an album of rhino pictures he per- 
formed with professional calm, starting 
with the two inquisitive rhinos below. 




W’alkinff cautiously with one eye on his jeep, which waits 
with motor runninjj, Marsicano angles toward a black rhino 
standing suspiciously with head up. A moment later (right) 
it suddenly charges and the photographer dashes for his car 






At full gallop an infurialfd cow rhino and her calf hurtle upon the lleeinti 
jeep. Seconds later the animal cau^'hl the car and angrily overturned it. As 
the rhinti worried the jeep, its shaken riders escaped to another one nearby 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


CALIFORNIA’S BELTING BEV 


BEVERLY BAKER FLEITZ, a 

Strawberry blonde from Long Beach, 
Calif., is the leading— and easily the 
prettiest— aspirant to the world tennis 
throne recently vacated by Maureen 
Connolly. This week, lissome little (.5 
feet 4 inches, 116 pounds! Beverly 


celebrated her 25th birthday by defeat- 
ing the veteran Louise Brough 8-6, 8- 
6, 6-2 in the hnals of the La Jolla tour- 
nament. Just a year ago at La Jolla, 
Bev became a name— and a figure— to 
watch by dealing Little Mo Connolly 
her only 19.54 setback. Forced to default 


in last fall’s Nationals, Bev, now 
ranked third among U.S. women, is 
ready again to put her powerful and 
effective ambidextrous game to use- 
ful work. Mother of a two-year-old 
daughter, Bev says confidently: “I 
have good tournament temperament.” 


fHIl 6ATH 






WONDERFUL WORLD conlinued 


PEOPLE WITH PROBLEMS 



FIGHTER KID GAViLAN iirguos his case with gestures before the Miami Beach 
Boxing Commission. The former welterweight champion and his trainer, Ramon Mun- 
dito Medina, were accused of calling local boxing officials dishonest after Gavilan 
lost a deci.sion there to Hector Constance. Fighter and trainer were fined $100 each. 




QUEEN ELIZABETH, displaying the royal 
sporting look for early March in wet England, 
was just another loser at the National Hunt 
Race Meeting in Cheltenham as her horses 



RACER DONALD CAMPBELL, son of Sir Malcolm Campbell, pose.s with his^^^'ton 
turbo-jet hydroplane in which he hopes to smash the world water-.speed record of 
178.497 mph. During trials at Lake Ullswater, England, Campbell was nearly killed 
when he sped into shallow water at 150 mph, turned away with only six feet to spare. 


SLUGGER AL ROSEN. Cleveland'.s invalu- 
able third ba.seman. reveals to the camera that 
he still cannot wrap the index finger of his right 
hand around a but. Rosen injured the finger 
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Devon Loch and M'as-tu-vu both lost. Pon- 
dering her failures with Sir Willoughby de 
Broke, the Queen wears an olive-green hat, 
a phantom beaver coal and zipperetl boots. 




4 



while fielding a grounder last season, thereafter 
his hitting sagged. Former home-run and RBI 
leader and Most Valuable Player in the Amer- 
ican League, Rosen otherwise seems ready. 

MARCH 21. 1955 




FAN singular AND fans (plural) make early commitments to their favorite teams 
In Miami (altow) a lone rooter .sits in the 68.000-seat Orange Bowl pulling for the 
rambunctious University of Miami Hurricanes in a spring practice game. At .Milwaukee 
(Wo« ) several thousand Braves’ fans, .some of whom waited for 16 hours, mill about 
in the snow trying to get scat* for the opening game against Cincinnati, April I'i. 





12 ROARING HOURS 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


I NTO the orange-grove town of Se- 
bring in southern Florida last week 
poured a special breed of sportsmen: 
the sports car road-race drivers, their 
accompanying pit crew technicians 
and thousands of wide-eyed spectators. 
They had due reason to take up posi- 
tions at deactivated Sebring airport 
early Sunday morning. The occasion 


was the annual Florida International 
12-hour Grand Prix of Endurance, an 
imposing name which suggests that 
Sebring has become the Le Mans of 
the western world, with its nine hours 
of daytime and three hours of darkness 
driving over a 5.2-mile course. 

“It is not a course that kills you,” 
the veteran American driver, Briggs 



ON A Signal the tt starting drivers sprin' 


Cunningham, appraises it, “but it can 
kill your car.” Other veteran drivers 
were inclined to agree with American 
Boh Said, who moaned, "It’s flat and 
wide: you can be a hero and slide, but 
unless you watch it, Sebring will wear 
out your whole machine with its cor- 
ners.” This test of brakes, gear box and 
driver (the course requires drivers to 
vary speeds from 140 mph down to 
15 mph) attracted a record field of 
80 cars— 28 different makes represent- 
ing 11 countries. At stake were in- 
dividual championship points and a 
welter of lesser prizes. 

Lined up on the airport runway, the 
cars ranged from a cocky little Bandini 
with a cylinder displacement of only 
690 cc. to a whopping Cad-Kurtis of 
5,842 cc. But each oar had a chance 
for full honors in the race as a whole 
and also among cars of its own class. 
Among pit crews who spent days test- 
ing their own equipment— and semi- 
secretly clocking the opposition— the 



SEBRING AIRPORT poufse of 5.2 milos is used for 12-hour tortuous roaring grind 
testing driver and machine. Flags mark start and finish. Black shows macadam sur- 
face, white is runway concrete. The numbers indicate maximum speeds along the way. 



BRITISHER Mike Hawthorn at the wheel of the Jaguar D PHIL mill and Co-driver Carroll Shelby took late lead in a Ferrari 
which was named protisional winner. Car covered 951.6 miles, have now protested 10-second winning margin awarded to the Jaguar 
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top favorites for over-all honors were 
tlie 2.999-cc. P'erraris in Class D and 
the hrand-new Jaguar I) cc.) 

owned by Cunningham and competing 
in Class C (SI, Mar. M). 

The Cunningham Jag, driven by 
Englishman Mike Hawthorn, zoomed 
into the lead on the first lap. Xot far 
behind was Phil Hill, runner-up in the 
Pan American road race, driving a 
Ferrari. 

Xow the grind quickly begins to 
tell. Cunningham, at the wheel of his 
own Cunningham CfiK, retires with a 
slipping clutch. Pan American Winner 
Umberto Maglioli, driving a Ferrari 
with the Marquis <le Portago, exits 
with a clutch stuck in high gear; Jim 
Kimberly’s Ferrari has a failing differ- 
ential. Also out early is Porfirio Rubi- 
rosa, who cracks up a Ferrari. As the 
D-Jag pulls slowly ahead, Carroll Shel- 
by, taking over for Hill in the Ferrari, 
is just beginning to hit his stride. Hill, 
watching Shelby, who is driving with 


one arm still bandaged from his Pan 
American crash, says approvingly: 
‘‘lie’s driving like a dream— three min- 
utes, .50 seconds a lap. But there just 
aren’t any brakes.” By nightfall Hill 
and Shelby, still driving like dreams, 
are up in second place just a lap behind 
the D-Jag. A Lincoln-Curtis, anOsca, a 
Ponsche and a Renault are all steering 
toward victories in their classes. Four 
small Arnolt-Bristols, which eventu- 
ally swept to first, second, fourth and 
fifth place in Cla.ss E, seem to have no 
serious competition. 

With but two hours left, the D-Jag 
encounters troubles: dropping oil pres- 
sure, a water leak and failing brakes — 
then a fouled plug. In 20 minutes it 
makes three pit stops, but the confi- 
dent team of Hawthorn and Walters 
figure their lead is safe. The margin is 
a lap and some two minutes. 

At the Ferrari pit. Manager Ugolitii 
figures his Hill-Shelby car one lap clos- 
er to the Jag. At 9 p.m., with only fiO 


minutes to roll, the official dockers re- 
verse their standings, put the Ferrari 
ahead. A friend yells to UgoUni at 
9:25, “It's official! The F’errari is three 
minutes, l.'i seconds ahead.” As the 
10 o’clock finish gun sounds, Shelby 
sweeps down the last .straightaway and 
into a mass of welcoming arms. Even 
before he can tell Owner Allen Guiber- 
son how he and Hill have done it, the 
officials are back in the act. Their re- 
vised verdict: Cunningham’s D-Jag 
had won after all— by just 10 seconds 
— after roaring 951.6 miles at an aver- 
age speed (including all pit stops) of 
79. :J mph. The Ferrari board of strate- 
gy quickly tosses a big loud protest. 

The business of rechecking events of 
the roaring 12 hours at Sebring will 
now go before a special boani in New 
York on March 28. Said the prote.sting 
but good-natured losers. “Well, it was 
dark, and scorekeeping is hard under 
those conditions. But anyway, it was 
a hell of a good race.” 



TREACHEROUS hairpin turn coining off h 120-mph WE ary but exultant victory team of Jaguar D Owner Briggs Cunningham, 
straightaway forces drivers to brake down to 15 mph. Co-drivers Hawthorn and Phil Walters group happily after checkered flag. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD cotUinued 




PAN AMERICAN GAMES 


THE SYMBOLIC FLAME is Ut. Kligio Oali- 
cia. lull'hloodcd Indian distancH runner, stands 
at attention after performing the traditional 
rite, opening the Seeond I’an American Games 
at Mexico City. Galicia was the last of a relay 
of runners who brouglit the (lame to the city 
from I.a Kstrella, a mountain 25 miles away, 
where t lie ancient Aztecs once burned ceremonial 
fires. From March 12 to 26. more than 2,000 
amateur athlete.s from 22 American nation.s are 
competing for Western Hemisphere champion- 
ships in a huge dros.s ndiear.sal for the 1956 Olym- 
pics. Quartered in dormitories of the University 
of Mexico, the competitors will perform mo.sl of 
the 18 events in the magnificent and vast ellipti- 
cal stadium where the impres.sive twilight open- 
ing ceremonies were held before a capacity crowd 


of 102,000. Dozens of doves (lapped skyward, 
and 21 gun.s boomed as .Mexico’s President Huiz 
Cortines strode forward, raised his country’.s Hag 
and opened the games “in the name of frater- 
nity of the .\mericas . . . liberty and peace." 

BUT one big fact had not been taken into 
due account— the .savage effect of Mexico City’s 
7.400-foot altitude on thousands of lowlander 
aihleie,s. During the opening ceremonies one of 
the U.S. boxers collapsed on the field from oxy- 
gen lack. Next day when the races began, men 
and women started dropping in droves. Amer- 
ica’s Gordon McKenzie, the favorite in the 10.- 
000 meters, gave out after seven laps. Uelatedly, 
U-S. track oilicials realized that o.xygen bottles 
were a.s important in Mexico a.s .spiked .shoe.s. 


PUOTOGKAPH BV MARK KAUFFMAN 
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PARRY’S POWER 
OF POSITIVE THOUGHT 


Yoiri-like concentration and an unorthodox style are the stuff 
from which Parry O’Brien fashions the world’s longest shot-puts 

by JOEl. SAYRE 

E vkry track fan goes to track meets primarily for the 
thrills he hopes to find there; some go also to watch the 
beauty of the action. When it comes to excitement or to 
poetry in motion, the shot-put is often the track meet’s 
ugly duckling. To a track fan enfevered by what confronts 
•> him in the arena below — the speedbursts and soarings, the 

■ valors and heartbreaks, the grace and the color— shot- 

putters are apt to seem a pretty pedestrian bunch; worthy 
^ and sincere, no doubt, but somehow remindful of hod car- 
riers toiling after each other up the same ladder. 

There is nothing pedestrian, however, about Parry O’Bri- 
en, the 23-year-old shot-putter from Santa Monica. Calif., 
now an Air Force shavetail, whose fame has spread all over 
the world, even behind those curtains of iron and bamboo. 
By constantlj' and sensationally surpassing him.self during 
the last two-and-a-half year.s, he has made a usually unspec- 
tacular event a thrilling one for the spectators wherever he 
has competed. 

Even the technique O’Brien uses in obtaining his results 
is spectacular. The shot-put circle is seven feet in diameter 
and ha-s a toehoard fastened to the front. The conventional 
technique is for the shot-putter to stand sideways to the toe- 
board. skip across the circle, then heave, meantime whip- 
ping the body around 90 degrees. The O’Brien toss which he 
personally invented is to start with his back turned to the 
roeboard. He sets hisfeet carefully at the circle’s rear perim- 
eter, then bends forward. Xext he slowly reaches backwards 
with his left leg until the tip of his left shoe gently touches 
the center of the circle. Having found its mark, the left leg 
returns to its original position. Then WHAM! His body 
'vhirls 180— instead of 90— degrees. His right foot comes 
down where his loft shoe tip touched, and when he heaves 
he is like an Atlas suddenly gone on strike, hurling from 
him the heavens that have l)urdened him so long. 

"It gives you more whip and makes it easier on your- 
self." O’Brien explains. He has blue eyes, curly brown hair, 
a fair skin, high cheekbones and an almost permanent dead- 
pan expression which he maintains during competition even 
though he is boiling inside. It is fascinating at a track meet 
to watch O’Brien even between heaves. He speaks to no- 
body. He trots up and down the field, sometimes bending 
nearly double and revolving his clenched fists swiftly as he 
gives off a series of ferocious woofs. Sometimes he sits in a 
sort of trance; "working up to the big one,” as he calls it. 
From time to time he will take a snort of liquid honey from 
a plastic bottle to accelerate his energy. When he picks up 
the shot, he flips it several times into the air, as though he 
were to.ssing a tennis ball back and forth in his hands. He 
then moistens the fingers of his right hand, rubs them on 
uRAWiNGs BY ROBERT RiGEU continued o» ])oge 56 
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For some people di>tiiution is a gift conferred at Ijirlh. More 
often llioiigli it is something ae<(uiretl with maturity as tastes 
hreoine more iliscriininaling. 

Hill however it is acliieved, the uniianierl owner in our 
acKerliseinent seems to have attracted an enviahle ainuiint of 
enthusiasm. 'I’hat he is iilentified hy his Aiistin-llcaley ’100’ 
is no coincidence. 

This coinpelition thoroiighlired hears tlie uiunisliikahle im* 
print of class. Its acrodynamir lines are di^tinetive because 
they arc truly functional and ininimi/e turlnilence at high 
.speed. Naturally, people who set the siicial pace here and 
ahroai] arc attracted by this type of staling. 

Ability to stanii nut in a crowd, however, is only one of the 
Austin liealey's many attributes, .\bove all it should be noted 
tliat the Hundred is a real sports car and nut just a sporty 
imilalion. "I'liis means you can cruise as safely and I'omforlably 
at HO miles per hour as at 35. An<l when stop lights give you 
the go sign, you can hit 00 in just lO) j seconds. On the other 
haml. should stop|iing hecome essential, you can ilc|H-nd on 
big ! Idiich brakes to snub you fast with O-piilling autlmrity. 

If vtiu ha\e nursed a 'ccret yen for a sports car, you owe it 
to yourself to trv the .•\iislin-Healey 'lOO'. You'll experience 
a new thrill in dri\iiig arul do lliis in comfort too. .\ctually 
the coi-kpil is big eiiinigh hir a .Notre Uame tackle and tlie 
trunk room is ama/ing for u sports car, Hut you need tlie open 
road lluwing uiidcrneatli to appreciate fully the Healey's rac- 


ing suspension and lialanced weight distribution. .\d<l to these 
fast, precise steering and you’ll sec why the car corners flat 
as a [lool table. 

You may never wish to cxietnl your Austiii-Heuley in rac- 
ing I'ompet it ion iiul the poti-iitial is there to command. Powered 
by its high tonpie overhead valve engine, the Aiistin-Hcaley 
‘100’ is the wcirbl's fa-ti-sl Tinulified production car. Yet this 
record-breaking power plant is biglily reliable and easily iiiaiii- 
tairied. .And service is always availalile from more than 330 
skilled .-Austin dealers. 

\A e hope you'll ileeiile lo treat yourself to a sports car soon. 
Distinctive styling, breath-taking performance, and superb 
roadability arc cogent reasons for making the choice Austiii- 
Ilealey. Sucli desiralde t'liaraclerislies usually come high but, 
in this rase, there i.-- still more good news. Completely ci| nipped 
will] custom features like overdrive, leather u[)holslcry, all- 
weather top, tnchomeler, dual carburetors and knock-on 
wire wheels, the .Austin-Healey costs only $2985! .At this low 
price there should be no reason for delaying any longer a trip 
to your ,'Ausliii dealer. 


Only 

'2985 

I'ully equip|)e<l 
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ALWAYS HAD 



ONPRINCEI.Y PROPS which included an 
outaized mitt, a top hut and a swallow tail 
coat worn over a baseball uniform identify 
A1 Schachi, the “clown prince" of baseball. 
At one time a promising pitcher, Schacht 
parlayed a dead arm and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the game into a comedy act that 
has delighted generations of baseball fans. 
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MORE FUN THAN ANYBODY” 


Comedian Al Schacht looks back over his 40 years in baseball and finds 
he got as many laughs as he gave. He recalls a kindly John McGraw, 
a rube named Johnson, and the time he kept iiabe Huth up all night 

by AL SCHACHT with ED KEYES 


I didn'’t know it then, but 1913 was 
to prove the beginninR of my career 
— as a clown, not a baseball player. 

A friend of mine named Bob O’Don- 
nell got me a tryout with Newark of 
the International League, then man- 
aged by Harry Smith, one of the mo.st 
comical and best liked managers I met 
in baseball; he was a good catcher, loo, 
but he was hopelessly addicted to prac- 
tical jokes. I was just 19 then, the 
youngest rookie in camp. It took Smith 
about 10 minutes to size me up and 
establish me as his favorite and num- 
ber one victim. 

In a good-natured way. life was hor- 
rible around the Newark club. You 
never knew when you were going to 
pop into bed with a covey of garter 
snakes or come back to your hotel room 
and find all the furniture missing. 

One day, when I was due to pitch 
in Buffalo. I decided things had gone 
far enough. On the way to the ball 
park I noticed a hor.se and vegetable 
wagon drawn by an old Italian. 

“How much you make a day selling 
vegetables?” I asked the driver. He 
told me three dollars. 

■‘Well, you have just earned three 
bucks and a free pass to the ball game.” 
I told him. “Let me borrow your horse 
for a few minutes.” 

DROLL DOINGS 

We unhitched the nag. which wa.s 
skinny, sway-backed, flea-bitten and 
droopy-eyed, and led her under the 
bleachers. Then I got hold of a small 
boy and gave him my last two dollars 
to carry out my instructions. 

I warmed up before the game as usu- 
al, then ducked back into the club- 
house. When our side was out in the 
first inning, they took the field and 
waited for me to come out. In a mo- 
ment, the park was rocking. For here 
I came from under the bleachers, wear- 
ing a lady’s print dress with a bright 
red ribbon around my head, aboard a 
broken-down horse, led by my tiny 
boy. Al the mound, I slid off my steed, 
removed my queenly robes, discharged 
my attendants and bowed to Harry 


Smith, who was catching that day. 

“This is for your benefit, my dear 
sir,” I crooned. 

Harry was laughing so hard he could 
barely stand up. .After the horse was 
off the field. I settled down to pitch. I 
got shelled out in the second inning 
—and Smith was still laughing. 

The jokes had started during train- 
ing that season in Savannah, Ga. with 
just about the worst gag I ever came 
across— and naturally it was on me and 
Harry was the evil genius. 

“.Al,” Harry said, “There’s a new 
pitcher coming in today. I want you 
to room with him.” I agreed readily 
enough, hut then Harry added, 
“There’s only one thing— he just got 
out of a lunatic asylum.” My eyes must 
have popped. “Oh, they say he’.s all 
right now,” Harry reas-sured me. 

When I met him, the guy, whose 
name was Beanie Hall, seemed okay. 
That night, I went to my room on the 
fourth floor of the hotel, intending to 
turn in early. I flipped the light switch, 
the lights didn’t go on. By the hall 
light I could make out Beanie sprawled 
across the bed, wearing his complete 
game uniform. There was blood all 
over his face! 


I stood there a moment, paralyzed. 
Then I tore out of the room and down- 
stairs. Finding Harry in the lobby, I 
cried: “Harry! That guy is crazy! I 
think he's killed him.'self.” 

“What?” Harry roared. “I’ll take 
care of that! Let’s go up.” 

Upstairs, Harry said, “You wait out 
here,” and went inside. I watched him 
stomp over to the bed, pick up Hall’s 
body, lug it to the open window and 
dump it out. Four stories! I felt faint. 
Harry walked by me, brushing himself 
off. I raced to the window and stared. 
There was the body on the ground. 

When I stumbled downstairs, the 
lobby was full of player.s laughing. I 
could have dropped dead when Hall 
and Smith walked up to me. Weak 
from laughter, Harry e.xplainod how 
he’d rigged up the dummy. 

We had a lot of fun that year and 
without realizing it I was beginning to 



AUTHOR sc MAC HT pensively con.sider.'^ 
his old hat and ball. This article is .an ex- 
cerpt from his autobiography. My Own 
Farnrilc Screwball ($;f.50i, to he published 
by Doul)ieda.v & Company on March :i4. 

pickup material that later on was going 
to form the basis for some of my best 
baseball acts. But that didn't concern 
me then. I wanted only one thing, to 
make the big leagues. And I did too, 
the very next year, but Cincinnati sent 
me back when they found I had tricked 
them about my size. I weighed 132 
pounds, but I pitched a game in front 
of one of iheir scouts wearing two 
thick sweat shirts, two pairs of stock- 
ings, bulky sliding pad.s and anything 
el.sp I could find to blow me up to at 
least 1.50. 

The game got me a bid but when 
Calvin Griffith, the Hed.s' manager, 
saw me he did a double take. “Kehoe 
said you weighed about one-sixty.” 

“I lose a lot of weight when I pilch," 

1 ?nid '‘and I iiict ” 

I was in Newark the next week. 

TIGHTROPE WALKER 

When t look back on it, I’m always 
slightly amazed by my early days in 
baseball. Just when everything looked 
hopeless, I’d get a marvelous break 
that would save me. 

About a year after the Cincinnati 
fiasco I was going great guns, then my 
arm went dead, the first of a long list 
of arm troubles that eventually cut 
short my playing career and prema- 
turely brought out the comic in me. 
Being unknown I promptly did exact- 
ly the wrong thing— I went straight 
to McGraw of the Giants. This was so 
continued on next page 
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'nil; “kji in am. m i; si’ia.i.u.*’ 

TK.N DOM.AKS 


'I'hf inspired Idiu Jics o) Jiliic-rfrcy 

l)ancl (in tltcp )t.l-(Irc\ felt make 
even more lieeomin^ the trim lines 
of this \ ounji maa'-S [(m ii hat. W iili 
Sjirinj; apparel in the cooler dark 
shades, the liannony is esjiecially 
dislincli' e. .\t your nearest Knox 
hatlei’.s. anil at Knox the i latter, 
4.')‘2 Fifth .\%emie. New ^■ork 18, 
N. V. Also aiailahlc in tianaila. 



A GOOD PITCHER, Schiichl’s pluvint; 
days were cut -shorl by recurrent sore arm, 

AL SCHACHT ronliniial from page .il 

wrong, it turned out to be the .smartest 
move I ever made. 

Contrary loeverytliing that hasever 
been said about the burly and lough 
•John .McClraw, I found him one of the 
most considerate men I me: in base- 
ball. Despite my bad arm, lie signed 
me for S300 a month and, knowing I 
hadn’t been paid in three months, gave 
me a $500 bonus out of his own pocket. 
Xot only that, he told me, “I don’t e.v- 
pect much from you the rest of this 
season. You won’t even have to pilch 
balling practice if your arm can’t take 
it. .Ml I ask is that you report for all 
games like everybody ekse." 

Shortly after I joined the Giants, 
they went, off on tlieir famous 26-game 
winning si reak. The boys weren’t tense 
Or jittery as the string grew longer — 
but when they did lose at last, it was 
because of bad, sloppy baseball. 1 can 
still see the clubhouse after that losing 
game. The players were sitting around, 
relaxing, when -McGraw stormed in. 

He was (luivering with rage. "You.” 
he ra.sped, sweeping the room with his 
hand, ‘‘are nothing hut a pack of lousy, 
boneheaded bums. Not once did you 
hustle today. Errors I don’t mind. But 
when you miss signs, run the bases like 
drunks, and throw the ball all over the 
place, you all ought to be shot, Big 
league ballplayers — liah!” He spit on 
the door, then turned and went into 
his private oflice, slamming the door. 
The room was still as a tomb. Then we 
heard it— the toughe.sl man in baseball 
wa.s weeping like a baby. 

My arm didn't come around, but 
.MoGraw never pushed me. ‘‘.Just let 


me know when I can call on you,” he 
told me. ‘‘I don’t want you to pitch 
until you think your arm can stand it.” 

And McGraw was supposed to be 
tough to live with! He was a right guy. 

He .stuck with me until .June of the 
next year but then— to cut down the 
roster — he had to send me back to 
Roche.ster. But he guaranteed me the 
.same $300 a month. 

With Rochester my fortunes .sank 
almost plumb out of sight, and then 
came tlie blackest day of my life in a 
doulileheader at Richmond. I was sent 
in to relieve in the sixth inning of the 
first game, and in the ninth, with the 
score tied 2-2, and two out. a guy 
named Reynolds whacked a homer 
and Richmond won. 

As I pas.sed the grandstand on the 
way to the clubhouse, some loudmouth 
yelled: "Why don't you hang it up, 
Scliacht? You’re through!” Without 
thinking. I said a few things which I 
couldn’t possibly repeat now. We were 
moping around the dre.ssing room later 
when the door liur.st open and a big 
guy in street clothes marched in. 

“I’m the sheriff,” the guy drawled, 
showing his badge. "I have to look up 
your pitcher, Schacht. The mayor’s 
wife says she heard Schacht use foul 
language and swore out a warrant.” 

Doolan, the manager, shot me a 
dirty look, then snapped to the sheriff, 
"Okay. But wail till after the second 
game, will.va?” 

TAKE HIM AWAY 

The sheriff agreed and sure enough, 
Doolan called me in to relieve in the 
seventh inning, with the score lied 
again. Who’s the first liatter I have to 
face but the same Reynolds. You 
gues.sed it — bango! Over the left field 
fence. As the Richmond fans went 
wild. Doolan bellowed to the stands: 

"Where's that sheriff? . . . You can 
have him now!” 

The old Schacht luck hadn’t desert- 
ed me yet, though. The Army saved 
me this lime, and when I came out my 
arm was solid. .Another year in the 
minors and then J wa.s with the Wa.sh- 
ington Senators for what I keep tell- 
ing myself was a pretty sensational 
career in baseball, if it was damn near 
the shortest. 

I was like one of iliose 15c rockets 
that wooshed up, made a big poof with 
bright .stars and di.sappeared. iMy 
greatest day in baseball was just about 
my last as a player. I won my only two 
starts at the end of llie 1919 season and 
had a five and one record as we came 
into. July. Then it happened. On July 1, 
rotilinnoi nn page dl 
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His prent catch is the suit that nc er stops fcoin ^ . . . that meets business and social obligations with e<jiml con- 
fidence. Its secret is Courier Cloth, .Miron s truly unitjue yarn dye sheen worsted, now in a perfect Spring-Summer 
weight. Shown here as a handsome city suit . . .on the left, the jacket doubles as a sports coat {the slacks. Courier 
Cloth too). In new weaves, colors and models, faultlessly tailored by Michaels-Stern. 1007o t'irgin wool. ^65. 
Uritefor the name of the fine store nearest you. .Miron Mills, Inc., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 



TAILORED EXCLUSIVELY liY 



PHOTOURAPH BY FERNAND FONSSAGRIVES 



GYMNASTIC 

GYRATIONS 

Penn State's gymnasts tumble, twist, 
stand and climb for a mass portrait 


Upon the superbly coordinated muscles 
of these eight straining young men rest 
the main hopes of the Penn State gym- 
nastic team's retaining its NCAA title 
at Los Angeles next week. The Nittany 
Lions, under Coach Gene Wettstone, 
are strongest on the parallel bars (Don 
Rehm), the trampoline (Chuck Feg- 
ley), rope climbing (Burritt Haag), and 
the captain of this year's team, Karl 
Schwenxfeier, is a good bet to take the 
NCAA All-Around championship. The 
Penn State squad will be sweating for 
its third straight NCAA triumph and 
next month will move on to the AAU 
meet at Rochester. N.Y. 

Picture key: 1) Donald Rehm, hand- 
stand on parallel bars; 2) Dion Weis- 
send, straddle leg support; 3) Chuck 
Fegley, half turn on trampoline; 4) 
Bill Paxton, back somersault with 
layout: 5) Burritt Haag, climbing 20- 
foot rope; 6) Karl Schwenzfeier, free 
handstand on rings; 7) Hugh Cline, 
double leg circles on side horse; 8) 
Charles Marshall, handstand on floor. 





Known l)y the Company it Keeps 



A Bl£NO Of RA»f SEIECTED WHISKIES • SI* YEARS 010 





The Berml'da Thadk Development Board, 
Dept. SI.53A. 6^ Fifth Ave.. New York 20, N.Y. 

Gentlemen; Please send mo “Bcnmida 
Welcomes You.” 

Name 

AiidreiS — . 

City .Zone State 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


EspeciaUy useful for beginrifrs 
and for high-handicap golfers 


from JIM FOCERTEY. pro al Sunset Country Club, St. Louis 

Lining up a shot correctly seems a relatively easy thing to do, 
but actually it isn't —at least not for beginners and high-handicap 
golfers. It is not at all uncommon for a player, when preparing to 
play his shot, to look in the right direction but to have his body 
and the face of his club lined up improperly. 

Now, there are three salient points to consider in lining up a 
fairly long shot correctly: The club face should be square to the 
line of direction, forming a right angle with that line. The golfer's 
feet should be placed parallel with the line of direction. And third- 
ly, it will be found that when the golfer takes a proper .stance his 
left shoulder points slightly to the left of the line of direction. 
Some golfers strain to keep their left shoulders pointing directly 
on the line of direction, but in actuality the golfer is then set to 
hit the ball many yards to the right of his target. 

This is the point to remember: After setting the club head and 
the feet correctly, keep tab on that left shoulder. See that it is 
pointing a bit to the left of the target you’re aiming for. 


Jim Fogertey demonstrates how (he left shoulder 
should point sliKhlly to the left of (he target 


INCORRECT 


NEXT WEEK’S PRO: GEORGE AULBACH ON THE SPOT ON THE BALL 
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If you don’t break par. you can’t blame 
this shirt! Sponsored by Sam Snead, it 
is porous-knit of fine cotton yarns and 
styled for no-bind comfort in action. 
Good-looking too. About S5.50. You’ll 
find it in a range of colors at Desmond’s, 
Los Angeles; Baskin’s, Chicago :Zarch, 
Boston; Rosenblatts, Portland, Ore.; 
Wm, Block, Indianapolis; Roney Shop, 
Miami Beach. Or write for name of 
store near you. 

MERRILL-SHARPE Ltd. 

411 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


SAM SNEAD’S 


“NO HANDICAP" 
SHIRT FOR 

ACTIVE SPORTS WEAR 




WITH CITY DIM IN BACKGROUND, BIRD LOVERS PEER INTO A WORLD ALL THEIR OWN 

BOSTON BIRD WATCHER WALKS 
WITH HIS HERO 


An admirer of Roger Tory Pclerson, author of the ‘Field 
by GERALD HOLLAND Guide,' reports on the exciting adventure to a friend 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 


Bird ivalching /kis hten dei^cribeil {by 
Ornithologitt( Josiepli Hickey) as mild 
paralysis of the central nerrous sysleni 
u'kirh can be cured only by rising al 
dawn and silling in a bog.” Mowhere is 
this pleasant addiction cullivnted by so 
many nature lovers as in Bo.ston. R’^ich- 
ecer Roger Tory Peterson, author of 
A Field Guide to the Birds, Ihe bird 
watcher’s bible, leads a field trip out of 
that cily it is definitely the ornithologi- 
cal event of the year — fur reu.'ioris nel 
forth in the following letter from a proper 
Bostonian to a /n’rd-/orj «3 friend. 

R. II. Phipps Piper, Esq. 

Harvard Club 
New York City 

Dear Phipps: 

You and 1 have been bird watching 
since our school days at Si. Paul’s and 
through (lie years each of us has had 
his moments of triumph. Your great- 
est moment, I suppose, came when 


you added the marliled godwit to your 
Life List. I can confess to you now, 
Phipps, that until today I have never 
quite found it in my heart to forgive 
you that. Mind you, I have never ac- 
tually doubted your godwit (although 
the bird is extremely rare and almost 
unheard of at the time of year you said 
you saw it), hut if ever I had the 
slightest mental reservation about it, 
I could not be anything but generous 
in lliib — iny great moinenl. For I have 
liad the greatest adventure of my ca- 
reer, and nothing that the future holds 
for me can be anything but anticlimac- 
lic. This day, my dear Phipps, I have 
been bird watching with Peterson] 

I know you will agree with me, 
Phipps, when I say that Roger Tory 
Peterson is the finest all-round bird 
man since John James Audubon. I 
grant you Audubon may surpass him 
in sheer artistry, but— to me— Peter- 
son’s Field Guide to the Birds is far 
and away the finest handbook ever 


published. I’ve said that for years 
and now — knowijig Peterson — I believe 
it more firmly than ever. 

RENDE2VOU& AT NINE 

Do I hear gnashing of teeth? Very 
well, old man, I shall come directly to 
the point. Tlirough some mischance, 
the notice that Peterson had come to 
Boston to lead a bird walk did not 
come to my attention until late yester- 
day afternoon. Naturally I was quite 
excited hy the new.s and immediately 
called Audubon headquarters. I was 
told to be on hand in the lobby of 
Hotel Bradford at 9 o’clock next morn- 
ing. Let me hasten to say, Phipps, that 
I did think of calling you in New York, 
l)ul decided against it, feeling that the 
trip to Boston and the excitement of 
meeting Peterson face to face might 
be too much for you. 

There were, I should say, about 75 
bird lovers milling about the hotel 
when I arrived. Peterson himself was 
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not in evidence— although I had never 
seen him in person. I felt sure I would 
recognize him instantly from his pho- 
tographs. I took advantage of the wait 
to study the people who would he my 
companions on this historic (for me, at 
any rate) field trip. Outwardly they 
seemed to have little in common. They 
were of all ages from the teens to 
the 70s, a pleasant-looking, clear-eyed 
group whose spirit of happy anticipa- 
tion gave me a warm glow. Suddenly 
I was overwhelmed with a glorious 
feeling that strikes all true bird lovers 
from time to lime, namely that we 
share the finest (perhaps the only 
worth-while) hobby in life. Impulsive- 
ly 1 leaned over and exclaimed to a 
matronly lady next to me, “Good 
morning! I’m Bayard Ashcroft, Har- 
vard ’14 !’’ 

She smiled, but before she could re- 
ply las I’m .sure she intended to), there 
was a stir in the crowd and cries went 
up: “There he is! There's Peter.son! 
etc., etc.” All heads went swiveling 
toward the main entrance and now 
I could see, advancing through the 
crowd, Roger Tory Peter.son himself, 
striding purposefully, head held high, 
waving and nodding as he moved eas- 
ily among us. I hurried forward for a 
belter look. 

Let me give you my first impression. 
Roger Tory Peterson looks every inch 
what he is — the world’s foremost au- 
thority on birds. He is a big man, splen- 
didly proportioned, square-shouldered 
and erect. He has a line large head, 
strong jaw and chin and at the corner 
of his eyes, deep-.set and blue, are those 
permanent wrinkles that have come 



EVERYONE had either binoculars or a 
Bulsrope, but sometimes used naked eye. 


with his years of patient scanning of 
the sky. His artist’s hands are slen- 
der and fine-boned. He exuded an air 
of quiet satisfaction, the air of a man 
completely happy in his work, at peace 
with the world and himself. It was 
easy to see that field trips were an ev- 
eryday affair with him, for he wore 
no hat, no heavy boots and only a light 
topcoat over his sports jacket. Now 
he smiled briefly in acknowledgment 
of the applau.se and, his face sober- 
ing, he held up a liand for silence. I 
cupped a hand to my ear, fearful of 
missing a word. 

“There are two buses,” said Peter- 
son clearly and firmly. “I shall act as 
leader for one bus at the start and then 
—midway in the trip — I shall move 
over to the other bus. In this way I 
shall have an opportunity to meet and 
chat with each one of you.” 

A STROKE OF LUCK 

A delighted murmur burst from the 
group and the lady next to me cried, 
“How like the man!” I was so caught 
up in the excitement that I shouted, 
“1 propose three cheers for Roger Tory 
Peterson!” .-Has. I was drowned out in 
the l)abbip of the bird lovers as they 
suddenly started for the street doors. 
Clutching my binoculars and Field 
<i»ide, I was swept along witli them 
and by a great stroke of luck was car- 
ried into the first bus and depo.sited 
directly across the aisle from Peterson! 
Thus 1 wa.s able to hear Peter.son as he 
chatted with a young woman from one 
of the newspapers. This was clearly 
my day of days. 

Now, Phipps, 1 shall attempt to set 
down the young woman’s questions 
and Peterson’s answers as accurately as 
I can remember tliem. 

“What,” said the young woman 
(rather aggressively. I thought), "is 
the bird population of the United 
States?” 

“About 5,7.50,000,000,” replied Pe- 
terson promptly, adding for good 
measure, “The world's bird population 
is approximately 100 billion.” 

"Is bird watching increasing?” 

"Enormously,” said Peter.son quick- 
ly. "As evidence, I can cite tlie sales 
figures for my own Field diiide. In 
1939 it sold about 5,000 copies a year. 
Now it selLs more than 34, 00(1 annu- 
ally. All told, more than a quarter of a 
million copies are now in use.” 

("Hear, hear!” I exclaimed under 
my breath.) 

Then the young woman asked what 
I thought was a rather silly (juestion. 
"Why in the world,” she said, “do peo- 
ple take up bird watching?” 



PETERSON himself peers into Balscope 
as others in party admire hi.s technique. 


Peterson was not at all irritated. He 
smiled a little and leaned back in his 
seat. Then a thoughtful look came over 
his face and he .said seriou.sly: 

“Bird watching brings one out in 
the country, gives one a chance to iden- 
tify one’s self with nature. Weekend 
bird watching offers a wonderful re- 
lease to people trapped all week in the 
great stone cities.” He was silent an in- 
stant and then went on: 

“Birds in their flight are a symbol, 
I suppose, of the freedom we all covet.” 

I thought that was perfectly fine 
and made a note of it on the flyleaf 
of my (luide. 

Now theyoung woman asked a {|ues- 
lion which I thought was perfectly 
shocking. (How I wished that the Bos- 
ton Transrrifd was still being pub- 
lished— the Traitiicripi always had one 
reporter who did uolhing hut watch 
birds.) 

“Is there any relation.” asked the 
young woman boldly, “between bird 
watching and the current vogue for 
keeping parakeets?” 

I watched Peterson closely. Did he 
betray the slightest irritation at this 
gauche query? Nothing of the kind! 
The man is aijove that sort of thing. 

“No.” he said evenly. “No. my dear 
young woman, there is absolutely no 
relation at all.” 

At this point, there was a cry from 
the rear of the bus. 

“Sparrow hawk on the right!” 

Peterson looked around quickly, 
spoiled the bird and nodded in ap- 
proval. 

Now came the cry: 

“Lark on the left !” 

Peterson looked quickly again, and 
again he nodded in confirmation. 

“Wliite-rumped sandpiper in the 
marsh!” 

Without looking around, Peterson 
frowned ever so slightly, then turned 
to the woman behind him who had 
cried out. 

continued on next page 
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BIRD WATCH continued 


"Not likely," he said gently, “for 
a whiie-rumped sandpiper to be about 
at this time of year.” 

The poor lady turned red as a beet 
and buried her head in her Field Guide. 

Soon we had arrived at Folly Cove, 
which you and I know so well, Phipps, 
and we aP piled out of the bus and 
formed a group around I’eterson. He 
set up his Balscope (a prismatic tele- 
scope mounted on a tripod) and within 
a half hour had identified the white- 
winged scoter, European cormorant, 
common loon, horned grebe and Hol- 
bocll’s grebe, a gannet, a murre and a 
black guillemot. This last provided the 
greatest excitement and there were cries 
all around me: "Lifer! That’s a Lifer for 
me!" I couldn’t hide a smile. Phipps, 
for both you and I added the black 
guillemot to our Life Lists years and 
years ago. 

Next slop was Andrew’s Point and 
here. Phipps, I thought the naturalLsts 
in the group were rather inconsiderate. 
At the very moment that Peterson 
was setting up his Balscope they went 
scrambling down the rocks searching 
for .sea creatures caught in the tidal 
pools. I was (luite irritated by this di- 
gression and looked anxiously at Peter- 
son to see if his reaction might be the 
same as mine. He said nothing, but we 
exchanged glances that spoke volumes. 

We moved on to Gloucester and here 
there was great excitement when Peter- 
son spotted a Kumlien’s gull. Again 
this was a "Lifer” for many in the 
group and when Peterson called for a 
show of hands by those who had pre- 
viously observed the gull, my hand shot 
up at once. "Perhaps," said Peterson, 
"someone can tell us a bit about it?” 
Phipps, it was one of my sweetest tri- 
umphs, for I had been leafing through 
the section of the Field Guide devoted 
to gulls only the night before. 

"Kumlien’s gull!” I cried, my voice 
trembling a bit, I fear, "once regarded 
as a hybrid between the herring and 
Iceland gulls— now believed to be a 
race of the latter! Ranges from the 
Arctic to New .Jersey and the Great 
Lakes in winter!" 

There was a spontaneous burst of 
applause. I looked at Peterson, who said 
nothing but smiled in a way that was 
fraught with meaning. 

For me, Phipps, a high point of the 
day wa.s our stop for lunch along the 
roadside near New'buryport, for it was 
my great fortune to find a place not far 
from Peterson himself. One member of 
the little group that sat under a tree 
with Peterson was a Harvard graduate 



student who sparked the luncheon talk 
with a truly fascinating behind-the- 
.scene.s glimp.se of the study he is mak- 
ing of the endocrine .systems of silk- 
worms. A splendid young man who is 
destined to do great things with worms. 
But it remained for Roger Tory Peter- 
son to tell a story with which you can 
have great fun among your bird-watch- 
ing friends in New York. It seems, 
Phipps, that not long ago Peter.son 
undertook a .‘10,000-mile tour of the 
North American continent and in the 
course of it he visited a remote Alaskan 
village. The chief of the Eskimos turned 
out to be an avid bird watcher (al- 
though. as Peterson laughingly re- 
marked, perhaps for "ulterior motives") 
and was equipped, if you please, with 
a Balscope — which is supposed to be 
the latest thing here in Boston! But 
here is the really hilarious part of it, 
Phipps. When Roger Tory Peterson 
asked thechap hLsname, he— the E.ski- 
mo, mark you— replied. "My name is 
FeiersonV Well, Phipps, you can imag- 
ine the effect of the story on us all. I 
myself laughed until the tears came! 

A BLUE GOOSE LEADS 

Plum Island was our next “port of 
call” and there we visited the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service station whose 
director — fittingly enough — is named 
Gordon Nightingale. A plea.sant young 
man in his ;30s, Mr. Nightingale had just 
begun a talk on the work on his station 
when Peterson stepped forward, apolo- 
gized quickly and then pointed sky- 
ward. There— stretching out like a 
ruled line above the horizon, Phipps, 
—was an enormous llight of Canada 


geese. Peterson trained his Balscope on 
them at once and then cried out excit- 
edly that the flight was led by a blue 
goose, which — as we know — is smaller 
than the Canada with a while head and 
neck. Everyone began chattering at 
once (again there were cries of “Lifer”) 
and Peterson held up his hands for si- 
lence. A hush fell over us all and then 
we wore thrilled to hear the faraway 
cacophony of the honking geese. 

As we trooped back to the bus, I 
thought to myself that surely my day 
had been filled with thrills— never im- 
agining that my greatest thrill (next to 
meeting Peterson, of course) was still 
to come, h’or it was while we were roll- 
ing along the highway that something 
caught my eye as I gazed dreamily out 
the window. Tlie thing did not register 
immediately and perhaps half a minute 
had passed by before I jumped to my 
feel and fairly screamed! 

"Snowy owl on the hayrick!” 

There was a screech of brakes as the 
alert driver brought the bus to a tooth- 
jarring slop. Cries went up: "Where? 
Where?" 

"Perhaps a sixteenth of a mile back!” 
I shouted. "Reverse gear, driver! For 
the love of heaven, man, reverse gear!” 

In no time at ail we were piling out 
of the bus. I had a dreadful moment, 
fearing that my eyes had played tricks 
on me in the fading twilight. But no! 
There he was for all to .see — A genuine 
snowy owl— s-itting solemnly on the 
hayrick— the very image, I might say, 
Phipps, of your Uncle Fowler. 

I looked anxiously at Peterson. He 
nodded and trained his Balscope on the 
hayrick. Then he turned to the group. 
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“Snowy owl,” he said, “and an excel- 
lent specimen. Whiter than most.” 

There was a moment’s silence and 
then 1 stepped forsvard. 

“The snowy owl is a day-flying 
bird,” I said firmly, “prefers marshes, 
meadows and shores. Perches on posts, 
dunes, muskrat houses and haystacks.” 

There was a cheer and some applause 
for, as you have already guessed, 
Phipps, I was quoting directly from the 
Field (t'iiidv. 

Just then the snowy owl took it into 
its head to fly off and out of sight. 
There was a murmur of disappoint- 
ment. Then once more there were the 
cries here and there of “TJfer! T.ifer for 
me!” As a matter of fact, as you know, 
Phipps, it was a “Lifer” for me as well, 
but I couldn't bring myself to admit it. 

THE BIG DECISION 

Later, while we were all having cof- 
fee and doughnuts at the Ipswich Sanc- 
tuary, the. last stop of the day, my con- 
science bothered me a little as I filled 
out my field card. I thought perhaps I 
should confess to the others that I had 
never seen a snowy owl before. But 
then I thought it might reflect discred- 
it on Boston bird watching in gen- 
eral and so decided to .say nothing. 
Instead, on an impulse — brought on, 
I am sure, by the excitement of my 
greatest adventure with the birds— 1 
jumped to my feet and shouted: “I 
propose three cheers and a Tiger for 
Roger Tory Peterson!” 

They were given with a will. 

Your friend in bird watching, 

Bayard end 



BIRDS were begging to be waiched al- 
most everywhere Balscopes were pointed. 
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20x SPOTTING SCOPE 
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The perfect scope for sliooters. Pinpoints 
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PICTURES IN TRUE COLORS 
ARE EASY WITH THE 

WESTON 

The colorful days are just ahead. How 
much more satisfying your movies or 
transparencies will he if every e.Kposure 
is crystal sharp, every color true. They 
can he, if you use the WESTON I5R. 
Simply point it at your subject, and it 
gives the correct lens setting directly; 
without calculation or manipulation of 
any kind. Get one today at your local 
photo store. 
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free! 

HOIV-IVHEN-IVHERE 
TO CATCH MORE FISH! 



SNOW PATROL 

A late roundup of snow conditions tn 
America from picked local skiers 


NS=new snow; PO=powder: PP-packed 
powder; HP^hard oacked snow; HB^hard 
base; GR-granular; FG>frozen granular: 
GO=corn snow; BC= breakable crust; UC« 
unbreakable crust; W -wet; ICo icy condition : 
BS-bare spots; DC-dangerous condition; 
CL- trail or slope closed. 

NUMKRALS REeMCSINT INCHES OF SNOW 


COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Spring skiing conrfifions are note 
ideal at many areas. East and Hesf 

NEW ENGLAND: BLACK MT., Hot 

sun ami high temperatures have brought out 
the ('() on a 7*25 base. Skiing ia goorl. 

SOUTH CON-WAY, N.H.: 2 FG OB 12-20 HB. 
March business so far best in history. 
FRA.NCO.VIA, 2 Ff> OH 2-tiO. 6 NS would 

restore trails to top condition. 

STOWR. VT.; 3 Fl) surface with 31-54 base on 
Mansfield. 27-40 at Spruce Peak. Due to thaw- 
ing. road conditions are rough. 

MAO KIVER Gi-KN. VT.: Excellent skiing should 
continue no matter what the weather due to 
35-55 HB with PO or GK surfaces. 






32 pages of inside dope on when^ 
where, how to get more fish. 
Valuable tips on casting, 
trolling, live bait fishing. 

Get yours at your package storej 
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FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG- fishing good; FP- fishing fair; 
FP-fishing poor. OG=outlook 
good; OP-outlook poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

STEELHEAD TROUT: ISItITISK COLUMBIA; 
Fresh runs and fair fishing reported from Salm- 
on. Bear and Cowichan rivers on Vancouver 
Island, On the mainland. Vedder has been pro- 
ducing limits of fish to 13 pounds. Outlook 
patchy, with fair late fishing .still to come. 
OREGON; FI’, OP. 

WASHINGTON: FP generally hut Satsop. Wy- 
noochee and lower Cowlits expect new runs. 
TARPON: FLORIDA: Advance platoons of west 
coast migration have arrived at Boca Grande; 
Robert F. Straw-bridge of Philadelphia and 
Cloetis Keating of 1-ocust Valley. N.y. Jed Ja.st 
week's early-bird anglers with 70-and73-pound- 
ers respectively: OG and improving through 
April. Ten Thousand Island area reports tarpon 
on the move and smacking trolled baits. 
BLACK BASS: CALIFORNIA: Havasu Lake is 
hoi. with live bait best bet and ba&s running 
to 8 pound.s. With high winds slacked oil and 
shirtsleeve weather, OG on all Colorado River 
reservoirs from Mead to Martinez. 

NORTH CAHOl.iNA: FG with Uve bait in Curri- 
tuck and Albemarle sounds, e.speeially Kitty 
Hawk area, and coastal ponds. OG. 

Mis.HOURi; Upper part of Lake Bull Shoals pro- 
duced several limits last Saturday with most 
big baas .still in deep water; outlook is excellent. 
FG and OG at Lake Norfork (upper end), with 
deep-running plugs favored by local experts. 


BIG RKOMLBY, VT.; Rain and high tempera- 
tures have brought B.S and cut HB to 4-15. 
MT. SNOW. VT.: 36 HR should a-ssure good 
spring skiing for another three weeks. 

NEW YORK: TURIN: CO surface on 20 base. 
Skiing fair. 

WHITEFACE MT.: 2 PO otj icy base. 6 NS needed. 
QUEBEC; LAC BEALTORT: Spring skiing con- 
ditions with PC) and GK surface on 45. 

MONT TREMULANT: GR .'■urface on 30-62. 
MIDWEST: RTit MT.. Wis.; Looks like the 
season is over with little snow left. 

HOYNE MT.. MICH.: 6-18 HP with 1C and US 
hut skiing continues. 

TERRY PEAK. SO. DAK.; 6 NS On 12. skiing 
good, but sea.son's end is in sight. 

ROCKY MTS.; SUN VALLEY. IDAHO: 8 NS 
with 12-52 ha.se on Baldy. 24 on Dollar. 

ALTA. UTAH: 4 light PO on 94 Hit. However, 
main runs lack PO surfaces due to heavy traf- 
fic. Skiing is very good. 

ASPEN, COLO.; Good skiing with 25-56 base. 
All trails packed. Recent temps. 32. 

SANTA FE, N. MKX.; CO on 24-48 ba.se with 
temp, range 10-60. Skiing is good. 

BANFF, alberta: Surface is crusty, skiing only 
fair with spring temperatures. 

NORTHWEST: MT. BAKER. WASH,: 14 dry 
PO on 238 base. Last week brought another 
deposit of 60 NS, assuring skiing until mid- 
summer. Avalanche warnings posted. 

MT. HOOD. ORE.: Timbcrlinc has 12 PO on 
162. Lodge open last weekend for warming but 
no lodging or tow facilities. 8 PO on 142 at 
Govt. Camp. 

FAR WEST: SQUAW VALLEY. CALIF.: CO on 
some trails with 36-84 PP base. 

MT. BALDY. CALIF.: Skiing is fine with PO .sur- 
face on 6-30 ba.se. 

RENO, NEV.; 30-.5.5 HP base with conditions 
very good, high wind.s prevail. 


TENNESSEE: Lakes which have been low for 
three years are rising with recent rains, and OG 
throughout state. Norris. Fori Loudoun. WatLs 
Bar. South Holston. Cherokee and Douglas 
lakes also report FG. OG. 
loi'ism.va; FG generally throughout state; 
Blaek Bayou and Horseshoe Lake were hot last 
week. Calcasieu River, Lake Misere. Laca- 
sine Bayou. Anacoco Bayou and overflow lakes 
along Louisiana banks of the Sabine are all 
yielding fine string with some in -4-pound class. 
FLORIDA: Best bet in central Florida is little 
Lake Harris at Howey. where Elmer Carpenter 
caught 27 bass over 4 pounds in .six days last 
week. FG Kiasimmee River with top fish last 
week shading 9 pound.s, In northwest Florida 
the Florida River and River Styx are be.st-bet 
contenders. 

TROUT: UKITLSH COLUMBIA: Icc is going out 
of upper Vancouver Island lakes but mast are 
still slushy; OG fur end of month. A few good 
catches reported from upper Cowichan River. 
Humpback try were Iree-swimming on the 
Somass last week; OG. 

NEVADA: Colorado River below Davis Dam is 
produeing limits of 12-to-13-inch trout from 
last year's plant, and OG next two weeks. Pyr- 
amid Lake is improving as weather warms; 
Walker Lake close to .season's peak as trailers 
boated a 14-pound cutthroat la.st week. 
PACIFIC SALMON: CALIFORNIA: With best 
run of spring Chinooks in years off Golden Gate, 
most fishermen going out come home with lim- 
its of small fish (to 15 pounds) ; best spot is mid- 
way between Ruck Point and Middleground. 
Favored method employs 12-pound monofila- 
ment with sinkers to get lures or bait to proper 
depth. New regulations opening Sacramento 
River to salmon and trout fishing all year from 
Ke.swick Dam to Carijuinez Bridge go into 
effect April 1. with new limit three trout and/or 
salmon daily from Nov. I to April 29; rest of 
year it's 10 Ush or 10 pounds and one fish. 
MARLIN: FLORIDA: Whites still in Gulf Stream 
from Palm Beach to upper keys, and OG. 
MEXICO: Acapulco boat.s averaged one sail 
daily (a.st week, but no marlin were taken - 
possibly because they were all at Mazatlan. 
where 102 were caught last week and outlook 
continues excellent. 
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^ P /r The 

AUDUBON . 
I BIRD CALL^^^* 



... on omai'"9 li’tl* device iho' 
'eolly Qiifoen birds. Twuf it , . . 
0 variel;t of wi d songbirds onswe'' 
Handmade of pewter ond birch, 
simple to use> ii s o perfect out- 
door COtTiporMOn for cbddters orrd 
grown-ups. Used in Europe for 
i-enturies. Ask for it ot your fo- 
vorite booV. gift, gorden shop or 
sportirtg goods store ... or send 
SI. 50 lo 

Soger Eddy 
Newirtglofl S, Conn. 

Aoiled postpaid with instructions 


Get In Shope For Spring 

■^jViff.oBALtA-ROUA 

Only 57,95 


Ordei 



jr /as« 


ting- 


weary" muecles a fine 
workout without strain. 
Gets you set for Kolf and 
other outdoor activities 
without "Charley-horse". 
Good fun and exercise for 
' e younssters. too. So 
urdy it will hold even 
he fattest uncle safely, 
and help him reduce, 
The wooden platform 
you balance on has 
specially designed 
non-slip treads. The 
fitted to move freely in the 
in the bottom of the platform. 

lllax 5 «« 45 nv«iv.livc 

Dapt.713,Nawy«>rli2a,N ~ 


imprfy 


wooden roller 1. 
hardwood frame 


S3B Madiio 


Watch the 
WIND 
DIRECTION 
On a Dial 
Ii/doorsf 

llcic's (he newest home 
weather inscrumcni for any* 
nnc who likes (o keep a sharp eye on the weather 
Small brass vane, on your roof. Hashes (he wind ilitcitinn 
to you jitd»tri by lighting compass Pomts on the richly 
dccocative beats dial. A shift in the wind fsKecells a 
change in the wcathci. Complete with vane. dial and 
W feet of connecting wire. Fully Ouafantecd. Write for 
Free Wtatlict Guide. 

f\ OC Air MailShipments 

Only Postpaid m U.S.. J.’ Kxtra 

SenJ Check a 



Postpaid 

.Money Order Today to: 

Otpe Cod WIND INDICATORS 

Harwichport I6. Cape Cod, Mass. 


Why not advertise 
your products in 
the Weekend Shopper? 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's regu- 
lar advertising rates are go- 
ing up 9% on April 4th but 
the Weekend SAopper rates 
will stay right where they 
are. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s circu- 
lation is already up 30% — but 
Weekend Shopper advertising 
rates will still s'-ay right 
where they are! 

This means that space in 
the Weekend SAopper's already 
reaching a class market of 

575.000 families, will be 
even more of a bargain from 
now on. 

Mail order advertisers of 
all kinds have sold products 
and services of all prices in 
the Weekend Shopper's col- 
umns to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's 

575.000 sports-minded, suc- 
cessful young families. 
Well-known mail-order space 
users have run twice and 
three times — there must be a 
result-story reason. 

The next Weekend Shopper 
will appear in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED’s issue of April 
11th. Get your space order 
in at once — to Anne Stoddard, 
The Weekend Shopper, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 


FISHING LOG 

Catch more fish 



I70urk< ood Get 
*‘’..t,Pl..a.oii( 


fiobbit, OueiI,Cr< 

n.p..io SPORT LOGS 

Monty Back If Nof Sofnfit 


Salt tiTid Fry»h Wuler 
vdilionii. Kai-’h liiiU Ivad- 
mg game finhts. 8x ti, 128 
huiKiHnmcly buuml. 
.Sii«'ify laig ilt*ir«l. Si-iiil 
In.h.y sa.IHI iKWiiiaitl. No 


YOUR DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 

CONVERTED TO AN UP-TO-DATE 

SINGLE-BREASTED MODEL 


H 950 

Don't (lirt)w youc olcL-fash- 
ioneil dtniMc hreasteJ suil 
awiv- Ha\e it convertcil by 
mail to 1 smart new siii.glc 
breasted model (or only S If 50 
lomplete. Our master tailors 
rt -desiRn, fc-siyle. rccut even 
ilic collar and lapels of your 
coat to toni'orm perfectly to 
I'rcsent day stylinp. VC'c'il 
makeiimt coat lariter or sniali 
f you wl.sli. Satislactioii puaraiiteed. Write 
FRIil! details liiiw wc convert your coat by 
il or send your coat and check lodav. 
ROGERS TAILORING CO. 


i» SM 


I. Ohic 


PIPE SMOKERS] 

TEST SMOKE] 

THIS New BRIAR 

AT OUR RISK 

Amazinsc new briar field diAonvered 
in North Africa near Ain Draham... 
promises to revolutionize pipe amok- 
inK- We're convinced it beats any- j 
thing we've ever smoked for smooth, 
iiu-tongue bite flavor. But we want 
to makeaeonsumer reaction test be- 
fore going ahead with extensive ad- 
vertising plans on our regular ST.Sti 
line. We’ve set aside a few slight ir- 
regulars from our NATUKA I- J7 .60 
brand for you to teat smoke of our 
risk. All we ask in return is that you | 
fill inasimplequeationnaire. We'll . 
rush yon a set of 2 pipes. Send us | 
nothing for the briar, we've writ- i 
ten that off. Please send only tl.OO I 


f V) 



(AADt lU 
FRANCE 


, WALLY FRANK, Ltd. D«pt. i«v, 

I 150 Nassau St.. New York 38, N. Y. | 

I Enclosed find SI.OO. Send the 2 pipes described | 
1 above on your Money Baek (tuaranVee. I agree l" j 

I give my frank opinion on the questionnaire. , 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS HERE I 


I 
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BOXING 


NO ROOM FOR THE GROOM 

Everyone but Carmen Basilio gets a crack at the welterweight title 

by BUDD SCHULBERG 


T WO of my heroes are Joe Louis and 
Joe E. Lewis, a couple of champions 
who know how to set you up and 
move in and murder you. the former 
with quicker-than-the-eyecombination 
punches, the latter with smart, jab- 
bing lines, satirical songs and a mis- 
chievous elegance that earns him my 
vote on the first ballot in the come- 
dians’ Hall of Fame. 

This may seem a roundabout way of 
getting to the main item on our agen- 
da. the forthcoming Saxion-DeMarco 
welterweight title fight. But bear with 
us, for both Joes cast their shadows 
over the Palermo-Sam Silverman thing 
that is coming up in Boston, April I. 
April 1 is, of course, April Fool’s Day, 
which just goes to show that Philadel- 
phia’s Blinky and Boston’s Sam have 
a sense of humor. In this case the joke 
is on Carmen Basilio, the perennial No. 
1 welterweight challenger who lost an 
eyelash title fight decision to Kid Gavi- 
lan a year and a half ago and has been 
doing a lot of road work ever since, 
chasing first Gavilan and then his suc- 
cessor, the crowned unchampion, John- 


ny Saxton. Saxton, you may remem- 
ber, won the title from Gavilan in 
Blinky’s home town last fall in the 
smelliest fight since a couple of grap- 
plers wrestled in the ring in yo?< Asked 
For h. 

Joe Louis, Unlike Blinky and his 
eight-armed— forgive theword— cham- 
pion, never walked away from a chal- 
lenger. Unlike Johnny and practically 
every heavyweight champion includ- 
ing John L. Sullivan, the Bomber took 
on the best heavyweights alive be- 
tween 19J4 and 19.51. Call him a cham- 
pion and you have to find another 
word for Saxton. This is some indica- 
tion of what hoods like Palermo are 
doing to our cruel and noble sport. 
A Palermo champion leads you out of 
the world of sport and into the hair- 
splitting netherworld of semantics. 

As for Joe E, Lewis’ right to a para- 
graph or two in a boxing column, I sub- 
mit that he described the Gavilan-to- 
Saxton-to-DeMarco runaround of Ba- 
silio with all the humor of a Red Smith 
and all the eloquence of a Jimmy Can- 
non in a certain ballad with which he 


used to regale the last show customers 
at the Copacabana. It concerns the un- 
happy Jot of a prospective hu.sband 
whose efforts to wed the lady of his 
choice are hopelessly thwarted by the 
crowding in of all sorts of visitors from 
the butcher to the baker to his uncle 
who plays the horses at Jamaica. 

The butcher, in this case, would be 
Gavilan. on the basis of what he does 
to the King’s English rather than the 
King’s men. Saxton will do nicely for 
the baker, a fellow who kneads the 
dough so desperately that Referee Abe 
Simon can’t pry him loose from the 
stuff. The uncle who plays the horses 
at Jamaica could be Blinky, although 
booking the numbers might put him a 
little more in character. 

A DONNYTRICKLE WITH PERFUME 

Boxing fans from San Ysidro, Calif, 
to Fort Kent, Maine will fill in the 
name of the groom, Carmen Basilio, 
who to my mind hasn’t lost a fight 
since the one to Billy Graham near- 
ly three years ago. In 1953 he was un- 
couth enough to knock Kid Gavilan 
off his feet and nearly off his throne. 
The commissioners, whose word is as 
good as their word, decreed that Gavi- 
lan should meet the upstate (N.Y.) 
left-hooker within six months— anoth- 
er six months— and another. Dissolve 
through, as we say in the movies, and 
who’s in the ring with the fading mam- 
bo dancer? The fifth-ranking Saxton, 
clearly entitled to the honor by virtue 
of a draw with Johnny Lombardo, who 
himself had qualified for Saxton by 
losing six of his last nine. Before Lom- 
bardo, Saxton had gone into the record 
books as a winner over Johnny Brat- 
ton, in another Donnytrickle that gave 
off a heady perfume of dead fish. 

But don’t go away, fight fans, your 
interests were being protected. The 
commissioners were going to see to it 
that Saxton defended against Basilio 
within six months or forfeit his title. 

So what could be more logical (for 
this business) than that Johnny Sax- 
ton, inspired by his nontitle defeat at 
the hands of Ronnie Delaney, meet 
fourth-ranking Tony DeMarco in 
Chowder Town this April Fool’s Day? 

Basilio celebrates his 28th birthday 
the following day and is beginning to 
look a little old for a groom after being 
left waiting at the church since Sep- 
tember 18, 1953. As usual he has been 
promised a title bout with the Saxton- 
DeMarco winner on his home ground, 
Syracuse, on April 29. Norman Roth- 
schild, the youthful, personable and 
trusting promoter up there, says, “We 
have contracts on fue wilii tne xww 
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York State Athletic Commission call- 
ing for Basilio to meet whoever is the 
welterweight champion on that date.” 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts Box- 
ing Commission has its own contracts 
on the record, calling for a return Sax- 
ton-DoMarco match within 90 days. 

Harry (short for harried) Markson, 
the pipe-smoking, book-reading Union 
College graduate who is the manag- 
ing director of the IBC really had his 
heart set on a Saxton-Basilio match. 
It used to be protocol to stab you in 
the back in the boxing business. There 
seems to be a new’ trend toward the 
frontal assault. Quoth Markson, “As 
Joseph Welch, the Boston attorney has 
said, T can stand one stab in the heart 
a day.' Lamar [Mass. Boxing Commis- 
.sioner] has stabbed me in the heart this 
day. From a Harvard man yet.” 

As Joe E. Lewis’ parable would put 
it, the church is just loo crowded. The 
brother-in-law from Toledo got in, a 
guy with a misfit tuxedo got in— but 
the groom . . . 

Tony DeMarco is a pretty fair fight- 
er, but Basilio has been all dressed up 
and no place to go for a long time. 
April Fool’s night in Bean Town, Tony 
and his soft-shoe partner will be a cou- 
ple of guys in misfit tuxedos. 




THE CHIPPENDALE. ..Consoleof African mahogany veneers 
in 18th century styling. 21-inch picture with patented 
Panoramic Vision for room-wide viewing. Two speakers. 
Tinted safety glass for unique viewing comfort. Illuminated 
station selector. SupeT-powered chassis for finest reception. 


tim a S'TROMBEEMj-CAFtLSOlNn’ 


STPOMBEBG-CAALSON company. ROCMESTee 3. N. V. 


TELEVISION MODELS mOM Sit* fS IMCLUBINS EXCISE TAX AND WARRANTY. SIISKTLT HJOKER SOUTH AND WEST 



P.S. APPPFF' (Association for the Pro- 
tection of the Poor Put-upon Fight 
Fan) arise! You have nothing to lose 
but your patience. end 


ANNIVERSARY 


BOB FITZSIMMONS knocked out 
Jim Corbetl and won the world 
heavyweight boxing championship at 
Carson City, Nev., o8 years ago this 
week. Floored in the sixth round, Fitx 
got up and carried the fight to Cor- 
bett. In the eighth he landed a hard 
left to the stomach which turned the 
tide of battle. In the I4th round the 
same punch knocked Corbett out and 
wa.s immortalized by Sportswriter 
Bob Davis as the “solar plexus” blow. 


Everything ! 

If all sportsmen are 
like myself, 
they do not confine 
themselves to 
just one sport. I go 
for baseba 1 1, 
auto racing, boxing, 
football. 

Individually, I am a 
bowler, 

amateur tennis 
player, 

hunter (own a fine 
brace of beagles) 
a nd a 
fisherman. 

So you see I like 
the way you 
cover everything. 

Hoy H- Hardin. Oaylon, Ohio 




20c a share from net In- 
vestment Income, pay- 
able March 31, to stock 
of record March 1 0, 1 955. 

WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
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Electrical 


GOLF 



Here's on always-ready "HIRED HAND" 
for your garden and flower beds 


Cet a Si‘Rikutil . . . Miy (food 

liyc to tiring hand spading ard cultivating. 
And do a heller job, 

Tlie SI'RI^CTtt. does deep tilling . . . tills 
from V/i to 21’/^" width . . . even has adjust- 
alile wheel widths too . . . New tine design is 
non-winding, .self-sharpening . . . easily ad- 
justed for width wiiliout wrenches . . . guar- 
anieeJ unbreakable for life. 

Kiiriliermoie, convert your Sprinctil to a 
spike aerator, lawn roller, edger. or furrower 
with inexpensive attachments, l-et a Spring- 
TIL do your work for '55. 

SEE THE SPliNGTIl at your Springfield dealer . . . 
or write for free literature. Quick Manufactur- 
ing, Inc , Stit E. Moin St., S})Hngfield, Ohio 
. . . Carden Tractors and Tilicrs. 


DEVELOP 

TRANSISTOR 

AND 

DIGITAL 

COMPUTER 

TECHNIOUES 


Engineers 


and 


Physicists 


FIELDS 

INCLUDE 


Digilal eompiilers similar to the 
iiircfs^iii Hughes airborne fd* 
coittrol {omputers are being applied 
by the Ground Systems Dtpanment 
to the information processing and 
computing functions of targe ground 
radar weapons control systems. 

• TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS 

• DIGITAL COMPUTING NETS 

• MACMETio onuM a. Cone MeMonv 

• LOGICAL DESIGN 

• PROGRAMMING 

• VERY HICK POWER MODULATORS 
& TRANSMITTERS 

• INPUT* OUTPUT DEVICES 

• SPECIAL OISPIAVS 

• MICROWAVE CIRCUITS 


Write 

John 
Bailey 

R«ses'cr> and Oevelopmvni LaPoralorlet 
Sclenlific and Cncinaerini Stall 
Culler City, Lai Aagilei Ceunty, Calif. 


Hughes 


ims S'SaM Chte issue to 



S]ports°Tiaa-2iiil£d 'I^aends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Dept. FS. S40 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send a copy of this issue, without charge, to; 
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BO GESTE 

Bo Wininger broke through at 
la.st and won at Baton Bou^e 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


E ver since he turned profe.ssional 
three seasons back, Francis (Bo) 
Wininger — he pronounces it Y-ninger 
—has played consistently good golf 
but it was not until the recent Baton 
Rouge Open that he at length man- 
aged to win a major circuit tourna- 
ment. In Bo’s case, this final busting 
through will probably have only a min- 
imal effect on his general outlook. Now 
32, happily married to a girl he met 
when they were both attending Okla- 
homa A & M and extracurricularly 
employed as a salesman for an auto- 
mobile agency in Oklahoma City, Wi- 
ninger is an exceptionally sturdy young 
man with a streak of genuine indepen- 
dence who learned how to take care of 
himself long ago, a grown-up athlete 
who keeps a firm martingale on his 
considerable temperament and knows 
how to ride the breaks, both good and 
bad, without getting unduly histrionic 
about them. 

THE MOBILE INCIDENT 

Stabil.ty and a sense of proportion in 
an athlete are the foe of what today 
is called color, as any admirer of Tom- 
my Henrich or Stan Musial will cor- 
roborate. Wininger, fortunately, has 
one arrant idiosyncrasy: he drives an 
automobile as if he were a shady Eu- 
ropean prince who no longer gets his 
kicks from chamois hunting and che~ 
min deftr. There are, as a result, quite 
a number of stories involving Wininger 
and intertournamont transport, but the 
one his colleagues on the tour enjoy 
the most is the "Mobile incident.” This 
took place two winters ago on the Sun- 
day evening after the finish of the 
Baton Rouge Open when the pro pack 
was mushing east to the St. Pete Open, 
the next stop on their calendar. 

At about 10 o’clock that evening as 
he was bearing down on Mobile, Bo, 
who wa.« driving by himself, spotted 
Freddy Wampler, Art Doering and Bill 
Ogden cruising along in their cars at a 
speed that an automotive expert might 
describe as two-and-a-half-times-the- 
mph- favored-by-Horton-Smith-in-a- 
madcap-mood, or 75 mph. Bo shot 
out with a suitable fiourish and passed 
them. A moment or so later, checking 
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his rear-view mirror, he caught a 
glimpse of a car pressing to overtake 
him, quickly identified it as Doer- 
ing’s, and slamming his foot down 
another notch, managed to protect his 
lead for several miles whereupon he 
discerned rather tardily that the man 
in the pursuing vehicle wasn’t Doer- 
ing at all but, naturally, an officer of 
the law. Bo pulled over to the side of 
the road, and when the other three golf- 
ers in due course stopped to see if there 
was anything they could do for their 
buddy, ibe cop booked all four for 
speeding. He led them slowly back to 
the combination court-and-jail in a 
one-intersection town none of them 
remembered driving through. 

The judge arrived a half hour later 
in great ill-humor. He was an old dirt 
farmer, and the idea of being pulled 
out of bed in the middle of the night 
hardly appealed to him. He eyed the 
four golfers balefully. The fine, he de- 
clared, would be $20 apiece. 

VOUR HONOR 

Since he had been the driving force 
in the whole affair, Wininger assumed 
the role of spokesman for the defend- 
ants. “Your honor,” he began, "that’s 
an awful lot of money for fellows like 
us to pay. All four of us standing here 
before you are touring professional 
golfers. I don’t know if you’ve met any 
pros before, but I can tell you that it’s 
just about the hardest way in the 
world for a man to make a living. Each 
week you move from tournament to 
tournament trying to win sufficient 
funds to keep body and soul together. 
Now, the four of us here, we’re having 
bad seasons. None of us are putting a 
lick. We're on our way to St. Pete 
hoping, judge, praying that we’ll get 
that old feel back and win enough 
money there to afford, say, a bowl of 
chili at night and a motel roof over our 
heads. You see, if you fine us $20 apiece 
. . .” Bo kept on in that vein, and it 
was visible that the old judge was 
gradually softening. He finally waved 
his hand and announced that he would 
take the hard.ship of a golfer’s life into 
account and cut the fine down to a 
total of $17.50 for the four. 

Bo thanked him several times. 

“Yes, thanks a lot,” Doering put 
in as he pulled a bill out of his wallet. 
"Judge, you happen to have change 
for a hundred?” 

... So, all things considered, since 
Bo was probably traveling the same 
route to St. Pete last week, perhaps it 
was a very good thing that Baton 
Rouge was where he first won first 
place and first money. 



Picture yourself in the 
exciting, foreign atmosphere 
of Mexico . . . serenaded by 
mariachi players . . . enjoying 
the constant spring and summer 
. . . shopping for beautiful 
crafts that cost so little . . . 
discovering the romantic, colorful 
country just across the border! 
You'll be amared al how little it 
costs with your dollar 
now worth more than ever. 


See your travel egent or 

THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 







WRITE FOR FIKE STYIE FOIOER ANO NAME OF 
YOUR LOCAL KNAPP SHOE COUNSELOR 
KNAPP BROS. SHOE MFC. CORP. 
DEPT. 12-B BROCKTON, MASS. 


SPllOr AIUMWUU BOATS'. 

Six Dew Siarlite moilcU for *55 > ■ . wonderrDt 
for neblng or for reel boailos fuD. Surlite Boat* 
ere big ead comrorieble . . . they're lope Id Mfety, 
mBDeuverabilily end deaiga, yel eurpritiogly low 
Id coetl Ruggedly conetrueted of ipeciel boevj. 
gouge eluDiJDum olloy wbieb doeon't re(|uire 

S oiniing ever. Llgbiwelghi osd eoay to lift . ■ . lake 
lorlite Boole onywbere. Leom more oboni Sloriila. 
WRITE FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG 

Dopl. W-4, Cethen, Ind. 


A J INDUSTRIES 

At sporti itores evcrpvhere oclavan, Wisconsin 


S Ca 10 

lies 9 to lO AAA to KEE 

Get acquainted with Knapp’s 
Factory-Fitting Service — and 
enjoy real Cushioned Comfort. 
Amazingly wide choice of 
15,933 individual sizes in 152 
smart styles for men and women 
... in Dress, Sport and Service 
Shoes of top- 
flight quality. 

Fa cto ry-Di rect 
Prices! 


GOLF, a la CART, 

IS more fun wifh\ 

Roll King! 

.| E.nsy rolling, large 
ball bearing wheels of 
exclusive irouble-free 
1^*^ design. Big air cushion 
tires . . . absorb shocks 
belter on rough ground. 
Flip down handle, cart 
folds: raise handle. 

It unfolds quickly. 
easily. Perfect gift , 
a v.Tiue iifus al$l4.95 
Model 9 with special 
bag saver$t9.9S 
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SPORTING LOOK 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTA 



AMERICA’S OASIS 


Smack m the middle of Ike desert sprouts Palm Springs, one of America's 
great playgrounds, nourished by mountain water and the sun-lover’s dollar 


P .\(.M Springs, or Hollywood-in-the-Desert, is a sun- 
soaked monument to man’s incredible ingenuity 105 
miles east of Los Angeles. “The Village,” as it is known to 
the 7,000 locals and the visiting cognoscenti who swell the 
population from October until June, nestles in a sheltering 
cove of the San Jacinto Mountains, which tower 10,000 
feet above the gray-sand and sagebrush floor of the once 
inhospitable Colorado Desert. 

There is no lack of hospitality now. The resort accom- 
modates 25,000 visitors a week at the top of the season in 
trailer camps, hotels, motels, private clubs and lavish des- 
ert homes. It offers 856 swimming pools (the largest num- 
ber per capita in the world), 20 stables to satisfy the would- 
be cowboy, and, as a prospect for the near future, the Mt. 
San Jacinto Tramway, the world's longest— 8,6-40 feet up 
from desert floor, a 25-minute ride from sand to snow. 

Even so visionary a lady as the late Mrs. Nellie Coffman, 
who started it all, would be amazed by the upward and 
outward mushrooming of this cloudless community. When 
Nellie came to Palm Springs in 1909 to open a boarding 
house, there was nothing there but a run-down hotel, 11 
dilapidated houses and a handful of settlers. “Nellie’s 
Boarding House” is now the swank Desert Inn, a mihion- 
doUar-a-year product of imagination and the boom that 
has accelerated since the war. To it and to the pink-stucco 
El Mirador, to Charlie Farrell’s Hollywood Oasis, the Rac- 
quet Club, and to quietly exclusive Smoke Tree Ranch, to 
the golfing paradise that is Thunderbird and the expensive 
playground that is the Shadow Mountain Club and to 


hundreds of no less imaginative, if less well-known, estab- 
lishments the sun-seekers come. 

They come for golf and tennis— and Palm Springs con- 
siders itself winter capital of both worlds. They come for 
the night life, an annex of the Sunset Strip, and for the 
desert riding. But mostly they come for the sun. It is the 
village’s most salable commodity, as witness the blurb of 
a real-estate development: “One-half hour more of sun- 
light”— because the place is located out of the shadow of 
Mt. San Jacinto, which cuts off the sun in midafternoon in 
most of Palm Springs, leaving a desert chill over the egg- 
shaped swimming pools. 

Those who come soon find themselves victims of a pleas- 
ant desert madness, caused no doubt by the tingling arid 
air, the incandescent desert night, made more so by spot- 
lighted palm trees and flashing neon, and by the magical 
spectrum of the desert at dawn and sunset. They manifest 
this madness chiefly in the way they dress. A grandmother- 
ly lady in sensible shoes recently returned to the El Mira- 
dor from a first day’s browsing among the shops— branches 
of Los Angeles’ finest stores— that line Palm Canyon Drive 
and reported to her husband, “Well, I bought the uni- 
form.” When asked what the heck that was, she produced 
from a shopping bag a pair of pink linen shorts— brief 
ones— and a dyed-to-match bejeweled cashmere sweater. 


Actress Sara Shane (Mrs. William Hollingsworth) wears a 
new Palm Springs favorite, a little-boy suit in sand poplin. 
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PAl_M SPRINGS roijfinKfd 



GOLDEN WEST COLORS wom by Mrs. 
Florcnrc Horn glow against Iht^ oasis gropn- 
c-ry around thp Ttnnis Club pool. Skirl of 
zinnia lim-ti is IVlIon-lim-d. Polka-dol cami- 
sole has new baiteau neckline. Both skirt 
and blousp are designed by Rudi Gernreich. 



BRIGHT-PLUMAGED GOLFERS at 

Thunderbird: Fred Karlen in Hawaiian 
.shin: Bob Litller in cream flannel .slacks, 
red alpaca pullover; Mill Hicks in red linen 





slacks, blue cashmere: club I’resiflent John- 
ny Dawson in white alpaca cardigan: base- 
ball’s Ralph Kiner in cashmere shirt, j;ol<l 
slacks; Dick Snideman in alpaca cardijcan. 


PALM SPRINGS HAT is a Straw ten- 
gallon, fancily decorated with flowers an<l 
ribbons. Decorated hats were first worn 
at an annual Desert Circus Week several 


years ago, N'ow they are traditional west- 
ern riding toppers, as worn here by Zetta 
Castle, wife of a desert apartment-hotel 
owner. Also native: cactus and citrus. 


contini(e:l on next page 



PALM 

SPRINGS 

coiitiitufd 


TIIADITIONAL WHITE 

still fiivorKl for tennis, oven 
in color-happy Palm Springs, 
where the Racquet and Tennis 
Clubs are slronKholds of the 
Kemc. Yvonne Hellyer at Cas- 
t}<>‘s Barn pufUDc-lcnnh 

court wears pleated, wrapperi 
vhite Dacron letmis dress by 
Horgan of California, The dress 
i< worn over matchinit shorts. 




IN THE PINK at the Rac<iuel 
Club is Mousie Powell, wife of 
actor William Powell. Her dyed- 
to-match tennis racket is en- 
rloswl in a rhinestone-studded 
press. George Ripley, a director 
of Stmthern California LTA, 
wears English wool jersey tennis 
shin and cream fiannei shorts. 



an Alligator coat 

makes sense 


Now is the time to start en- 
joying the year ’round use- 
fulness of an Alligator. 
Choose from classic gabar- 
dine outercoats. Or other 
fabrics in exciting pattern 
and color variety. Or the 
smartest and lightest in rain- 
wear. All are water repellent 
or waterproof. All have the 
smart good looks and com- 
fort that make Alligator such 
a satisfaction to wear . . . 
rain, sun, cold. 

*850 to $4973 


This is the coat you’ll wear and 
enjoy moxt. From its luxurious 
100% virgin wool worsted fab- 
ric, to the smart casual comfort 
of its full cut styling. . . . Gold 
Label stands alone as the classic 
of all gabardines. It repels rain 
with ense, so wear it confidently 
anytime, anywhere! 


better stores everywhere 


<^tUg atot* 


the best name in rainwear 


9IKS THE AUIGATOS CO. 


Ttit AllicilW CotriMnr • SI. LMit 
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BOATING 


GRAPEFRUIT CIRCUIT 

Wiget and Tenney battle it out for Southern outboard honors; 

by MICHAEL DEMAREST 



WICET IN RECORD-SCTTINC CLASS F HVORO 


S T. Prtkrsburg’s Lake Maggiore 
may not be 40 miles long, like its 
Alpine namesake, but it’s only four 
feet deep. This has its advantages, as 
Referee Whitey Miller assured the as- 
sembled drivers at the Third Annual 
Sunshine City Outboard Regatta on 
the Florida lake: "Any place you dump, 
you can stand up in it.” Even more 
important, its green waters were as 
smooth as a Florida lime drink before 
the bright, hornet-angry swarms of 
outboards poured out around the one- 
and-two-thirds-mile course the last 
Sunday in February. 

The St. Petersburg Regatta was the 
sixth of seven days of outboard racing 
sanctioned by the American Power Boat 
Association in Florida from January 23 
to March 13. It was also the last day’s 
competition on the Grapefruit Circuit 
between two of the wiliest and swiftest 
pros in the outboard business: Bill Ten- 
ney. a lanky, blond, 39-year-old engi- 
neer from Dayton, Ohio; and stocky, 
dark-haired Bud Wiget, a relaxed, easy- 
going fellow from Concord, Calif., 
who’s been fascinated by outboards 
since he was a teen-ager and lost his 
girl to a boy who owned one. Wiget 
(pronounced to rhyme with “spigot”) 
now competes in about 18 regattas a 
year, is particularly spectacular in run- 
abouts (with APBA records in both C 
and F racing and C service classes) and 
in 1954 was the APBA’s top-scoring 
pro driver for the third time. Tenney, 
unlike Wiget, competes in National 
Outboard Association events as well 
as rival APBA-sanctioned races, and 
holds the B and C hydroplane records 
for both the NOA and APBA. 

SIZES AND TYPES 

The runabout, a flat-bottomed pleas- 
ure craft which evolved into a racing 
boat, is less fast but also less likely to 
flip than the hydroplane, which has 
steps on the bottom and was designed 
strictly for racing. Between the two 
types of boat, outboard classes are sim- 
ply divided, for equality, according to 
engine size (from seven-and-a-half- 
cubic-inch piston displacement in class 
M to 60 cubic inches in class F mo- 
tors) and engine type (stock, service or 


racing). Gasoline-burning .stock engines 
are raced as they come from the manu- 
facturer. without modification. In most 
serious, record-breaking outboard rac- 
ing, alcohol-burning service and racing 
motors, whether designed originally or 
modified for the faster fuel, are used. 

The first event at St. Petersburg in 
which Wiget and Tenney crassed the 
starting line together was the C racing 
runabout. The crowd was braced for a 
cutthroat contest; both were running 
neck and neck for the Colonel Green 
Star Island trophy, the Grapefruit Cir- 
cuit’s top award for racing pros. Ten- 
ney led the first heat all the way, with 
a good but unspectacular average speed 
of 55.487 mph. Wiget finished second 
by a comfortable 15.1 seconds. The 
second heat, which Tenney also won, 
was disappointing. Wiget had a cracked 
cylinder head, which may have been 
slowing him down in the first race, and 
had to drop out. 

Wiget was not entered in the two 
heats of the C hydro class, next on the 
agenda, which Tenney won. But then 
came the F hydro race, last of the day 
and the last in which the two rivals 
would battle boat to boat on this year’s 
Grapefruit Circuit. 

In the first heat, Wiget slammed 
his U.S. 2 hydro around the course un- 
challenged for an average speed of 
64.194 mph, an APBA record. Tenney 
placed third, behind Hap Owens, last 
year’s class F hydro champ. But the 
record breaker w’as too much for Wig- 
et’s motor. In the first lap of the second 
heat a broken ignition wire cost him a 
cylinder and he dropped out. Owens 
won that one. with Tenney again fol- 
lowing the 46-year-old truck driver 
from Bedford, Ma.ss. acro.ss the line. 

Altogether, at St. Pete, Wiget was 
first in the C service runabout, third in 
F hydro and fourth in C racing run- 
about. which with his previous four 
wins in C service runabouts was enough 
to clinch the trophy. Tenney logged 
three wins, one second and one fifth. In 
the pit.s after the racing, Wiget an- 
nounced cheerfully that the Florida 
trip— his first since the 1950 APBA 
championships at Lake Alfred— had 
been good fun. “We’ll have to continue 


the feud with Tenney next year.” he 
grinned. "Bill runs awfully quick. He’s 
a hard man to catch.” 

A GOOD BAROMETER 

Although the APBA’s scoring year 
runs from April to October and does 
not include Grapefruit Circuit points, 
the Florida regattas give the Wigets of 
the outboard world a chance to break 
records, and tomorrow’s record break- 
ers an opportunity to rub the varnish 
off their boats in competition. It’s also 
a good barometer of the sport. Most 
old-timers on the circuit this winter 
believe outboard racing is off to its 
fastest start in years. Close to 250 driv- 
ers, a record number, were competing 
on the Grapefruit Circuit this winter, 
and the number of drivers registered 
with the APBA and NOA is growing 
steadily. More and more outboard re- 
gattas are being scheduled; the 450 odd 
NOA or APBA sanctioned events in 
1 954 may be swelled by as much as 100 
this year, with a proportionate increase 
in unofficial, unsanetioned races. 

New drivers in all classes, and new 
equipment, much of it still in the exper- 
imental stage, promise that outboard 
racing in 1955 will move closer than 
ever to its logical niche in U.S. sport: 
a thrilling mass spectacle for fans; a 
relatively safe but spine-tingling pas- 
time for participants. end) 
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BASKETBALL 

HIGH-FLYING ROCKETS 

Nobody can stop the Air Force team from Andrews 

by GERALD ASTOR 


C APTAIN John C. Toomay, a regular 
Air Force otficer with eight years of 
service, is a communications and elec- 
tronics specialist at Andrews Air P’orce 
Base in Maryland. His is a name that 
should linger— quite apart from his ac- 
complishments in his profession— in 
some of the more unofficial Air Force 
histories. For the captain, in addition 
to his regular duties, is the coach of the 
Andrews basketball team which this 
year racked up an unprecedented 43 
straight wins. 

This record was not accomplished 
without stiff opposition. The Rockets 
now stand at the top of a list of some 
250 Air Force “varsities,” and they 
also won two from Quantico, the pride 
of the Marines and scored victories in 
exhibition games with highly touted 
college teams such as George Washing- 
ton, Maryland, Richmond, and a Dick 
Ricketts-less Duquesne. 

The remarkable success of Andrews 
can only be partially attributed to 
Captain Toomay’s coaching skill— in 
fact, the good captain would be the 
first to admit that the Andrews five is 
powered by some of the Air Force’s 
finest engines found outside an F-86. 
Only one of the eight top men on the 
team was not a college star. The five 
starters include two All-Americas, Cliff 
Hagan of Kentucky and Dick Knost- 
man of Kansas State and the Syracuse 
Nationals. Also present are Bob Rou- 
sey of Kansas State, Wally’ Ziemba of 
Wayne University, and Lou Tsioropou- 
los of Kentucky, who last year along 
with Hagan and Frank Ramsey, now 
with the Boston Celtics, sparked Ken- 
tucky to first place in national ranking 
and an undefeated season in 25 games. 

For substitutes Andrews relies main- 
ly on Dick Goelzer of Bradley; George 
Phillips who never play’ed varsity ball 
in college and a fellow named Toomay. 
The latter starred for the College of 
the Pacific and bounced around profes- 
sional basketball with the now defunct 
Washington Capitols, Chicago Stags 
and Baltimore Bullet.s between World 
War II and the Korean conflict. 

Andrews uses its small guards, Ziem- 
ba and Rousey, to bring the ball down 
the middle while the big men hustle 


down the sides to meet the ball under 
the hoop. In addition the well-drilled 
Andrews team can pull any one of "2 
offensive patterns out of its cap to 
meet a given situation. 

The efficacy of the Andrews system 
can be shown with a few statistics. 
During the regular season the Rockets, 
playing under college rules, averaged 
95 points a game and in 14 contests 
scored over 100. Hagan was high scorer 
averaging 22 points a game. The team 
as a whole hit on a highly creditable 
Al% of its shots. 

Possibly even more impressive than 
statistics are the sad-eyed comments 
of opponents. Bill Reinhart, coach of 
George Washington University which 
lost twice to Andrews, remarked: “If 
they have a weakness, they never bring 
it with them.” A Marine officer, asked 
about the pace of the Andrews offense, 
added wistfully: “Sometimes the two 
points come slower than usual but they 
always come.” 

Andrews’ only real failures were 
three preseason practice games which 
they dropped to the Minneapolis Ink- 
ers. Since .Air Force regulations limit 
personnel to 6 feet 6 inches (Hagan is 
6 feet 4 inches, Knostman 6-feet-6i 


Tsioropoulos 6-feet-5), the men of An- 
drews could not handle the profession- 
al giants. “They Just pounded us to 
death,” says Toomay. 

Andrews, in the words of Toomay, 
obviously “has a plethora of talent.” 
It did not just happen that way, of 
course, but neither was it a matter of 
frenetic recruiting. 

Somebody with authority at An- 
drews decided it would be nice to have 
a powerhouse in basketball. As com- 
mand base for the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, Andrews has the author- 
ity to request transfer to it of any man 
in the .Air Force so long as two condi- 
tions are met : there must be a job open 
for him and the man must indicate 
that he wants to transfer. In addition, 
any ROTC second lieutenants going on 
active duty may state where they pre- 
fer to be stationed. By these legal and 
irreproachable methods alone Andrews 
has picked up its top-flight team. 

All of the players hold down conven- 
tional Air Force Jobs. Hagan is a public 
information officer, Tsioropoulos the 
base athletic officer; Knostman serves 
in the reserve officers affairs section, 
Rousey is a supply officer, and Ziemba 
like Toomay is a communications spe- 
cialist. Toomay, incidentally, has no 
problems in handling his stars; the 
starters are all lieutenants. “1 pull rank 
incessantly,” smiles the captain. 

The only flaw in the Andrews basket- 
ball future is that the members of the 
team will eventually go back to civilian 
life. But Captain Toomay and Rocket 
supporters can take heart. As long as 
there is a draft law the supply of All- 
Americas should be plentiful, e n o) 
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O’BRIEN from puge S8 

the shot, then on the back of his neck. 

Parry O’Brien began being interna- 
tionally outstanding in 1952 at Hel- 
sinki when, at the age of 20 , he not 
only won the world’s championship in 
his specialty but broke the Olympic 
record with a heave of 57 feet 
inches. It was a great put surely, 
though not the greatest ever: Yale's 
.lim Fuchs had previously heaved one 
58 feet 10 ‘finches. Butin 1953 O’Brien 
became the first member of the human 
race to put the IG-pound shot farther 
than 59 feet. 

DOING THE IIVIPOSSIBLE 

Then last May at Los Angeles in 
a dual meet between UCLA and his 
own university, Southern California, 
he broke through the 60-foot barrier, 
a supposedly impossible accomplish- 
ment, like the seven-foot high jump 
and the four-minute mile. {That .same 
week at Oxford. Roger Bannister, with 
his 3:59.4, exploded the mile myth.) 
O'Brien’s first actual break-through, at 
60 feet 4 inches, did not count because 
he was still warming up in his sweat 
suit — the jacket buttoned, the long 
pants gathered at ankles— when he 
made it. But after he got the cricks out 
of his old bones, he peeled down to his 
underwear, started heaving in earnest 
and went to the showers with 60 feet 
5 '4 inches to his credit. Fitially last 
June, again in Los Angeles, O’Brien 
topped O’Brien at 60 feet 10 inches 
for the longest 16-pound .shot-put by 
Homo sapiens to date. 

But Parry isn’t satisfied. This year 
he is gunning for 62 feet, although as 
he puts it, “I don’t expect to do better 
than the low 62s.” His start in this 


direction was halted temporarily by a 
viru.s infection, but he recovered in 
time to rai.se his tvorld’s indoor rec- 
ord by an inch and a half to 59 feet 
5 ' 2 inches at the AAU championship 
games at New York’s .Madi.son Square 
Garden last month. 

This week O'Brien is doing triple 
duly in weights at the Pan American 
Games in Mexico City. Standard bear- 
er for the United Slates team in open- 
ing-day ceremonies, he will try for a 
double in the shot and in the discus. 
Without having bad time to give it his 
full attention, O’Brien already has one 
of the longest throws in history, 184 
feet 1 ' ■? inches. But O’Brien is no man 
to do things by half measures. He will 
complete the week by marrying his col- 
lege sweetheart. Miss Sandra Cordrey, 
and following that may leave on a 28- 
day good will tour of South America. 

It might be gathered from the fore- 
going that two-and-a-half years of un- 
interrupted triumphs have swollen 
young O'Brien’s head, but this is not 
so. True swellheads have lost their 
faculties of self-criticism, if they ever 
had any. Although Parry is certainly 
not hobbled by an inferiority complex, 
he is self-critical to an extreme degree. 
O’Brien is never satisfied with what 
he has already done. It is what he should 
do, must do, will and shall do next that 
he is continually concentrating on. 

Observers at a dual meet last year 
with UCLA noticed Parrt" carrying a 
small board. On it was printed : ‘‘59-5^8, 
Stan Lamport,” and in large letters; 
“MAY 21.” Lampert, of New York’s 
Pioneer Club, is O’Brien’s closest rival, 
and the week previous he had heaved 
the terrific 59-footer. O’Brien was out 
to beat the mark and had set May 21 
as the date. But he became skittish 


THE FORM THAT BROUGHT THE 60-FO0T PUT 

Standing with his back to the front of the 
circle, O'Brien marks center with left foot, 
brings it back to edge, then .slams back to 
mark on right foot, whirling into turn. This 
whips body around and develops extra speed. 





or eager on May 8 and jumped his 
own timetable. He has not yet set a 
specific day for the attainment of the 
62-foot goal, though the vision Ls al- 
ways in his mind, even in his dreams. 

O’Brien believes that at lea.st half 
the requirements for championship 
shot-putting are in achieving the prop- 
er psychological attitude. “After you 
reach 57 or 58 feet,” he says, “you find 
you need a lot more than strength to 
go any farther.” 

BIG ENOUGH 

O’Brien has the strength all right, 
although he’s not particularly outsixe 
among whales, as the runners and (cap- 
ers call weight men. He’s 6 feet 3 inches, 
230 pounds and has a 50-inch chest. 
Lampert is 10 pounds heavier and Tom 
Jones, the colossal Negro from Miami 
(Ohio) University, who is probably the 
third best shot-putter in the U.S., is 
15 poutul.s heavier. 

“You’ve got to get keyed up to a 
point where everything about you is so 
taut it might break.” O’Brien has 
said. “You've got to be mentally ready 
to make the toss. You’ve got to get 
nervous, get your blood flowing, your 
metabolism working faster and faster. 
Your heart has got to beat like a trip 
hammer. When I'm ready for a tos.s, 
I’m all wrapped up in myself. I’m in a 
different world.” 

At college, where he took a course in 
comparative religion, Parry u.sed to 
have long talks with several Hindu ex- 
change student.s about yoga, the In- 
dian mental discipline aimed at con- 
centrating the self into that “different 
world.” The Hindus gave him a num- 
ber of yoga exercises to try, but “with 
my big muscles, I couldn’t hit a lot 
of the positions.” He insists, however. 
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that yoga taught him a good deal 
about concentration. 

O'Brien’s chief musical interest is 
in primitive rhythms. “I get inspira- 
tion from the Afro-Cuban stuff, Poly- 
nesian music like the Balinese and Ta- 
hitian, and from Tibetan bells. Any- 
thing different that sounds far-off 
takes the mind back to where it start- 
ed from.” Clearly he feels there is a 
definite connection between primitive 
rhythm and a record-breaking toss. 

“It’s like the natives who used to sit 
around beating the drum,” he once 
said. “The beats got faster and faster, 
and the warrior got real frenzied until 
he thought he was invincible. That’s 
the way with me. I work myself up to 
such a pitch that finally, when I reach 
for the shot, it feels like three pounds. 
Then when I heave it, I’m better than 
I really am. Like a crazy man, you’ve 
got all that extra strength.” 

But it takes more than amateur 
yoga lessons and Tibetan bells to make 
the greatest shot-putter the world has 
ever seen. It has taken Parry O’Brien 
seven years of hard, unremitting work. 
Some days he does as many as 150 
practice heaves. “I don’t quit until my 
hands are bleeding,” he says, “and 
that’s the god’s truth.” Winters he 
works daily with 60-pound dumbbells 
and the 320-pound barbell. 

An All-State high school end and 
champion shot-putter, Parry had of- 
fers from about 20 colleges, but finally 
chose Southern California because it 
wa.s a track powerhouse. He played 
some very hot freshman football there 
and learned a lot about shot-putting 
from Jess Mortensen, the USC track 
coach: by the end of freshman track 
season he was heaving the 16-pounder 
almost 54 feet while the varsity wasn’t 



doing 50. That summer a huddle was 
gone into around Parry O’Brien by his 
friends, elders and mentors. They 
pointed out to him that he might be- 
come an All-American end or a shot- 
putting champion, but he couldn’t 
become both. It was a friend of his fa- 
ther’s, Wilbur (Moosel Thompson, the 
1948 Olympic shot-put winner, who 
finally made up his mind for him by 
describing the opportunities for foreign 
travel open to the stars of track and 
field. Moose’s clincher came in the 
form of a question which he answered 
himself. “Where do All-American ends 
travel to?” Moose asked. “To the Rose 
Bowl, and you’re here already.” 

So Parry dropped football and went 
traveling. Thus far he has visited Fin- 
land. Sweden, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Norway and 
Israel. Parry has a great interest in lan- 
guages and, before going abroad, he 
studies the languages of the countries 
he is headed for. When he went to Is- 
rael, for instance, he already had mas- 
tered enough Hebrew to carry on sim- 
ple conversations and while there he 
picked up quite a bit more. 

PARRY'S NEW TWIST 

It was in Germany in 1951 that 
O’Brien was able to give the shot-put- 
ting form he had invented its first 
thorough tryout. No coaches had tak- 
en any stock in the new technique, but 
the inventor slaved over it indoors all 
that winter and unveiled it in the U.S. 
in 1952. The results were immediately 
noticeable. Before adopting it. Parry 
had never done 56 feet; his 1952 heaves 
occasionally were going over 57 and 
won him a place on the Olympic team. 

For a big-time athlete, O’Brien is a 
pretty unusual young man all around. 
Although at college he majored in com- 
mercial aviation (graduating with a B 
average), he also studied interpreta- 
tive literature, and not only learned to 
love poetry, committing many great 
poems to memory, but became some- 
thing of a poet himself. ”At home I run 
around with a bunch of semi-intellec- 
tual friends,” Parry says. 

O’Brien is not decided on what comes 
next. He wants to see Australia, and 
it is almost inconceivable that he 
shouldn’t get there as an Olympic team 
member. Would any shot-putter ever 
hit 65 feet? Lieutenant O’Brien con- 
sidered the problem— which may, con- 
ceivably, have crossed his mind before 
—for a few grave moments. “It is not 
impossible,” he said carefully, “for the 
human body to propel a 16-pound met- 
al object 65 feet. But nobody’s put it 
62 feet yet.” C® 
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RREVENTS ENGINE 
**KNOCK.'* Eliminotes the 
formation of troublesome com- 
bustion chamber deposits. 

ELIMINATES VALVE 
LIFTER **STICKING.” 

Corrects the most persistent cases. 

OFFERS LOWER OIL 
CONSUMPTION. An All- 
Weather SAE 10W-20W-30 
Motor Oil for year 'round use. 

PROLONGS ENGINE 
LIFE. Keeps entire engine 
clean. Minimizes both mechani- 
cal and corrosive wear. 

KEEPS UPKEEP 
DOWN. Assures better fuel 
combustion — increases gasoline 
mileage— less cost per mile. 

By the Refiner of the famous . . . 
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COMING EVENTS 


TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 



Basoboll 

Baltimore vs. Washington. Daytona Beach, Fl3. 
Chicago (N) vs. Cleveland 6, Mesa, Ariz. 
Cincinnati vS. Boston, Tampa. Fla. 

Kansas City vs. Nevt York (A). W. Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Cas Vegas, Nev. 
Philadelphia vs. Detroit, Clearwater, Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Milwaukee. Ft. Myers, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Chicago <A), St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Bask«rbolt 

NCAA semi-finals. Municipal Stad.. Kansas City. 

Bowling 

Natl. Duck Pin Bowling Congress all-star tourna- 
ment begins, Washington, O.C. 

^ Carmelo Costa vs. Joey Lopes, featherweights, 
• Mad. $q. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Archie Moore vs. Frankie Daniels, heavyweights, 
San Diego (10 rds.). 

Skiing 

American Inti, championships. Stowe, Vt. 



Batebali 


Brooklyn vs. New York (A). Miami (Night). 
Chicago (N) vs. Hollywood. Mesa. Ariz. 

Chicago (A) vs. Philadelphia, Tampa. Fla. 

Detroit vs. Boston, Lakeland, Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Cincinnati. Bradenton. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland, Los Angeles. 

St. Louis vs. Pittsburgh, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Washington vs. Kansas City, Orlando, Fla. 
Balketball 

• NIT final. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y., 7:30 p.m., 
(Mutual local blackout). 

NCAA final. Municipal Stad., Kansas City. 

Intercollegiate championships, Racquet & Tennis 
Club. New York. 

Handball 

Natl. sr. 4-wall championships, Los Angeles. 

Hockoy 

Montreal vs. New York. Montreal. 

Toronto vs, Chicago. Toronto. 

Hers* Racing 

Gullstream Pk. Handicap. $50,000, I'/c m.. 3-yr.- 
olds up, Gulfstream Pk.. Hallandale, Fla. 
Barbara Frietchie Handicap, $25,000, 7 f., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Bowie, Md. 

Polo 

Natl. 12-goal tournament, Squad. A Armory, N.Y. 

Slcaplachating 

Stoneybrook Races, Southern Pines, N.C. 


SUNDAY. MARCH 20 


Aulo Racing 

Syracuse Grand Prix, Formula I, Sicily. 

SCCA natl. race, Gainesville. Fla. 

Bataball 

Baltimore vs, Kansas City. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Boston vs. Detroit. Sarasota, Fla. 

Brooklyn vs. New York (A). Miami (Night). 
Chicago (A) vs. Cincinnati, Tampa. Fla. 

Chicago (N) vs. Hollywood. Mesa. Ariz. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland, Los Angeles. 
Philadelphia vs. Pittsburgh B. Ft. Myers, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Milwaukee, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Washington vs. Pittsburgh, Orlando, Fla. 

Hockay 

Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 


March 18 through March 27 


MONDAY. MARCH 21 


Boteboli 

Brooklyn vs. New York (A), Vero Beach, Fla. 
Cincinnati vs. Pittsburgh. Tampa, Fla. 

Detroit vs. Baltimore. Lakeland, ha. 

Milwaukee vs. Chicago (A). Bradenton. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Phoenix. Ariz. 
Pittsburgh vs. Cincinnati, Tampa, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Philadelphia. St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Baskalbell 

Natl. AAU tournament begins. Denver. 

Boxing 

• Wayne Bethea vs. Joe Rowan, heavyweights, 
Eastern Pkwy. Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds,), 10 p.m. 
(ABC -local blackout). 

# Rafael Merentino vs. Jackie La Bua, middle- 
weights, St. Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

Maurice Harper vs. Livio Minelli. welterweights. 
San Francisco (10 rds.). 

Golf 

American srs. championship, St. Augustine. Fla, 
Seminole Pro-Amateur. Palm Beach. Fla. 

Nall, women's indoor championships, Longwood 
Bowl, Chestnut Mill. Mass. 


TUESDAY. MARCH 22 


Bettball 

Baltimore vs. Detroit. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Boston vs. Pittsburgh, Sarasota. Fla. 

Cleveland vs. Chicago (N), Tucson, Ariz. 

Kansas City vs. Brooklyn B. W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Philadelphia vs. Milwaukee, Clearwater, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Cincinnati. St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Washington vs. Brooklyn, Orlando, Fla. 

George Johnson vs. Garth Panter, middleweights, 
Ogden, Utah (10 rds.). 


WEDNESDAY. MARCH 23 


All-England championships begin. London. 

Botaball 

Boston vs. St. Louis, Sarasota. Fla. 

Brooklyn vs. Kansas City. Vero Beach. Fla. 
Cincinnati vs. Detroit, Tampa. Fla, 

Cleveland vs. New York (N). Tucson. Ariz. 
Milwaukee vs. Philadelphia, Bradenton, Fla. 

New York (A) vs. Washington. St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Pittsburgh vs, Chicago (A), Ft. Myers. Fla. 

Boxing 

0 Joey Giardello vs. Al Andrews, middleweights, 
Chicago Stad. (12 rds.), 10 p.m, (CBS). 



Baseball 

Boston vs. Cincinnati, Sarasota, Fla. 

Chicago (A) vs. St. Louis, Tampa. Fla. 

Chicago (N) vs. Cleveland. Mesa. Ariz. 

Kansas City vs. Baltimore, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Milwaukee vs. Brooklyn B, Bradenton. Fla. 

New York (A) vs. Detroit. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Philadelphia vs. Washington, Clearwater, Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Brooklyn. Ft. Myers. Fla. 

Basketball 

Natl. Biddy Tournament, Huntington. W. Va. 

Boxing 

Cisco Andrade vs. Lauro Salas, lightweights, 
Los Angeles (10 rds.). 

Field Trials 

Grand Natl. Grouse Championships. Marionville. 
Pa, 

Golf 

Miami Beach Open. 


Swimming 

NCAA championships. Miami U.. Oxford, Ohio. 

Wrestling 

NCAA championships. Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 



fiaseboll 


Atlanta vs. Milwaukee, Atlanta. Ga. (Night). 
Cincinnati vs. Washington. Tampa, Fla. 

Detroit vs. Chicago (A). Lakeland. Fla. 

Kansas City vs. Baltimore. W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
New York (A) vs. Brooklyn, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
New York (N) vs. Chicago (N). Phoenix. Ariz. 
Philadelphia vs. St. Louis, Clearwater, Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Boston, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

San Francisco vs. Cleveland. San Francisco 
(Night). 

Boxing 

• Bob Baker v$, lulio Mederos, heavyweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Fencing 

NCAA championships, E. Lansing, Mich. 

Track t Field 

K of C Games. Cleveland. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 


Baieball 

Atlanta vs. Milwaukee, Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston vs. Chicago (A), Sarasota, Fla. 

Chicago (N) vs. New York (N). Mesa. Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Brooklyn, Tampa. Fla. 

Detroit vs. Washington, Lakeland. Fla. 

New York (A) vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Philadelphia vs. Baltimore, Clearwater, Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

San Francisco vs. Cleveland, Oakland. Calif. 

Botketball 

East-West College All-Star game, Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den. N.Y. 

Bowling 

ABC tournament begins. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Natl, Duck Pin tournament begirrs, Pawtucket, 
R.l. 

Piold Trials 

Missouri Open Classic. Weldon Spring, Mo. 

Horso Rocing 

• Florida Derby. $100,000. V/k m.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Gulfstream Pk.. Hallandale, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Southern Maryland Handicap. $15,000. 7 f., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Bowie. Md. 

Grand Natl. Steeplechase, 4 m., 856 yds. (30 
jumps), Aintree. Liverpool. England. 

Pan Amorieon Gomes 

Closing day ceremonies. Mexico City. 

Rowing 

Cambridge vs, Oxford. Thames R.. Putney, Eng- 
land. 

Skiing 

Harriman Cup Invitational, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Track S Field 

Chicago Daily News Relays. Chicago. 

Colorado Invitation Indoor meet, Boulder, Col. 



Baseball 

Atlanta vs. Milwaukee, Atlanta. 

Boston vs. Kansas City, Sarasota, Fla. 

Chicago (A) vs. Brooklyn, Tampa. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Chicago (N), Phoenix, Ariz. 
Philadelphia vs. Cincinnati. Clearwater. Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Baltimore, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. New York (A), St. Petersburg. Fla. 
San Francisco vs. Cleveland. San Francisco. 
Washington vs. Detroit. Orlando. Fla. 
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A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Tom Courincy of Fordham raced half-mile in 1 :52.6, fastest 
time ever recorded for distance on flat board track, set new 
meet record in Pioneer Club Kanies New York. • Alidon, 
Louis B. Mayer’s KeldinR, streaked mile-and-quarter on grass 
in 1:58 4/5 in $35,850 Camino Real Handicap, bettered un- 
official American mark by 1.2 second.? at Santa Anita, Calif. 

# Johnny Longden booted home Berseem in $28,250 Santa 
Barbara Handicap, was aboard Alidon, scored 10th and 11th 


Santa Anita .stakes victories, broke old mark of nine by Kddie 
.Arcaro in 1952. # Richard S. Ferg. enterprising skin-diving 
enthusiast, outfitted self in stylish rubber frogman suit, con- 
sumed 19 tanks of compressed air. stayed underwater 24 hours, 
21 minutes, established new submergence record in New York. 
• Bill Cleary, sure-handed Harvard center, scored five goals 
in NCA.\ hockey tournament at Colorado Springs, Col., and 
rai.sed season’s total to 89 points for all-time college standard. 


BASKETBALL 

La Saile, ?ecJ by brUUant p}ayoi -AJl-.Amer- 
ica Tom Gola, powered past West Virgin- 
ia 95-61, Princeton 73-46, Canisiu.s 99-64, 
twice broke NCAA tournament scoring rec- 
ords. Graceful Gola scored 76 point.s in 
three games, climaxed sensational play with 
30 points, 25 rebiiunds against Canisius at 
Philadelphia. 

Iowa, beaten by .Michigan 74-58 in final 
Big 10 game, regained winning form, out- 
cla.s.sed Penn Slate 82-53, put down de.s- 
peraie last-ditch Marquette rally, polished 
ofT Warriors 86-81 at Evanston, 111., pre- 
pared to meet La Salle in NCAA semi-final 
March 18at Kansa.s City. Bill Logan topp<*d 
Hawkeyes with 31 points. 

San Francisco, nai ion's No. 1 team, 
coasted past West Texas 89-66, stunnecl 
Utah 78-59, outlasted powerful Oregon 
Slate 57-56, won NCAA Western playoff at 
Corvallis, Ore. Big Bill Russell >6 feet 10 
inches I outplayed bigger Wade i Swede i 
Halbrook (7 feet 3 inches) in final game, 
scored 29 points. 

Colorado outplayed Tulsa 69-59, swept 
past surprising Bradley 93-81 at ^ianhal- 
tan, Kan., won dubious honor of meeting 
San Francisco in other NCA.A semi-final. 

I'lah, eliminated by San Franci.sco, 
smashed Seattle lOft-65 in Western conso- 
lation,. set NCAA tournament scoring mark. 

NIT opened in New York’.s .Madison 
Stjuare Garden with St. Loui.s outrunning 
Connecticut liu-iu:j lor new tournameni 
record. Niagara controlled boards, downed 
Lafayette 83-70, ended l^^opards’ 21-game 
streak. Si. Francis of Loretto, Pa. got su- 
perb 29-point performance from Maurice 
Stokes, defeated Seton Hall 89-7S. Louis- 
ville overpowered Manhattan 91-86. 

J'rinreJon cJjma.xed tremendous come- 
back. trounced Brown 58-39 to earn triple 
lie with Penn and ('olumbia for Ivy l/eague 
title, then took crown with 86-69 win over 
Lions, who downed Penn 73-71 in first play- 
ofl game. 

NB.A playofTs began this week with second- 
place N. Y. Knickerbockers meeting thirti- 
place Boston Celtics in Eastern Division 
iwo-oul-of-threeseric.s, .Minneapoli.s Lakers 
facing Rochester Royal.s in Western Divi- 
sion, winners to meet first-place .Syracuse 
Nationals and Ft. Wayne Pislon.s. 

PAN AMERICAN GAMES 

.Argentina won two gold medals, U.S. one 
in opening track and field events at Mex- 
ico City. Herman Wyatt and Ernie Shelton 
of U.S. leaped record-breaking 6 feet 7 
inches, tied for first in high jump; Argon- 
lina’s Oswaldo Suarez won lO.OOO-meter, 
Ingehogg PfuUer io.<.spd discus 141 feet 
8 ' i inches for new record. 

Mrs. Maxine Mitchell of Los Angelos 


took women’s foils title: Bantamweight 
Charles Vinci of York. Pa. lifted 660 pounds 
in press, snatch, clean-and-jerk, sent U.S. 
into lead in weightlifting. U.S. also de- 
feated Mexico 5-1 in ba.seba!l opener, Bra- 
zil 51-45 in women's basketball. 

BOXING 

Raul ( Raton ' Macias, somber, hard-hitting 
little Mexican, bla.sted Chamrern Songkit- 
rat to canvas four limes with fast left 
hooks, bruising right.s, stopped Thailander 
in 11th round, won NBA version of "world” 
bantamweight championship lexcept in 
California) at San Francisco. 

Carl I Bobo ' Olson, bu.sy middleweight 
champion, overwhelmed Willie Vaughn of 
Los Angeles with thumping body' blows in 
early rounds, shifted two-fisted attack to 
head in eighth, won easy 10-round decision 
in nontitle bout at Hollywood, Calif. 

Earl Walls, Canadian heavyweight title- 
holder, battled through 12 hard rounds 
with Jame.s J. Parker of Paterson, N.J., 
was sati.sfied with draw after erring an- 
nouncer gave fight and crown to Parker, 
then admitted referee and judges’ cards 
added up to stalemate at Toronto. 

Maryland won four out of five bouts, rallied 
to edge Syracuse 39-35 for Eastern Inter- 
collegiate honors at College Park, Md. 

AUTO RACING 

Briggs Cunningham's British Jaguar "D,” 
with .Mike Hawthorn of England and 
Phil Walters of W. Palm Beach, Fla. at the 
wheel, was tleclared provisional winner of 
confu.sed 12-hour Grand Prix of Endurance 
at Sebring, Fla., pending decision on pro- 
test lodged by .Allen Guiberson of Dallas, 
whose Ferrari was placed second by em- 
harra^sed .4A.-1 officials. 

TENNIS 

Beverly Baker Fleilz, ambidextrous, hard- 
hitting stylist from Long Beach, Calif., 
celebrated 25lh birthday, downed Louise 
Brough 8-6, 3-6, 6-2, won La Jolla invita- 
tion, became potential successor to retired 
Maureen <Litlle Mo’ Connolly who with- 
rirew from .same tournament. 

TRACK AND FIELD 
Wes .Santee made last start l>efore Pan 
American games, lapped one runner, 
breezed home in 4:08.6 mile :ii Milwaukee 
Jounial gime.s. Abe Woodson of Illinois 
came up with meet’s liest performance, won 
50-yard high hurdles in 0:06.1. 

Joe Gaffney of Philadelphia’s Shanahan 
Catholic Club ran off with Borican 600 in 
1:12.6 in Pioneer Club meet at New York, 
was oversha<lowed by Tom Courtney's 
record-breaking 1:52.6 half-mile. Andy 
Stanfield, Olympic 200-metPr champion, 
won 60-yard dash in 0:06.5. 


HOCKEY 

Michigan outskated, outfought Colorado 
College 5-3 in rough game which saw 19 
penalties handed out, 47 saves by alert 
Wolverine Goalie Lome Howes, took 
NCAA championship at Colorado Spring.?, 
Col. Harvard's Ivy League winners came 
from behind on three goals by Bill Cleary, 
beat St. I^awrence 6-3 in consolation match. 

Detroit Red Wings edged Chicago 3-2, 
throttled Toronto 6-1, remained close be- 
hind .Montreal Canadiens as National 
Hocke.v I.x^ague race headed into final week 
and Stanley Cup playoffs. Fiery, hot- 
tempered Maurice i Rocket' Richard of 
Montreal erupted as Canadiens lost to 
Boston 4-2, .struck Linesman Cliff Thomp- 
son, was given match penalty, $100 fine, 
possible .su.spension. 

HORSE RACING 

Roman Patrol, dashing Pin Oak Farm fa- 
vorite, took to Jockey Doug Dodson'^ 
whip in stretch, outgalloped Speed Rnuser 
to win by four lengths in $49,000 Louisiana 
Derby, closing feature at Fair Grounds in 
New Orleans. 

Bcr.seem sprinted into lead at start, 
stayed there for full mile-and-sixteenth, 
won $28,250 Santa Barbara Handicap by 
length-and-half in 1:42 for Jockey Johnny 
Longden’.s 10th stake.? victory and new rid- 
ing record, later stretched to 11, at Santa 
Anna, v.aiu. 

GOLF 

Mrs. Grace DeMoss Smith of Miami 
grabhetl lead on eighth hole, went on to 
whip Barbara Romack, national amateur 
titleholder from Sacramento, Calif., 4 anil 3 
in Florida East Coa.st final at St. Augustine, 
Patty Berg, veteran St. Andrews, 111. 
shotmaker, toured Augusta (Ga.' Country 
Club course in 291 for 72 hole.?, broke tour- 
nament record by two .strokes, took sixth 
women's titleholders championship. 
SWIMMING 

Pitt captured four fir-st places, piled up 
69 points, easily won fourth straight East- 
ern Collegiate swim championship at New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Vale was forced to limit by Harvard, won 
final event, 400-yar<l freestyle relay, nosed 
out Cantabs 44-40 for 127th consecutive 
dual mee: victory and Ea.stcrn Intercolle- 
giate title at Cambridge, Ma.ss. 

Texas scored heavily in distance events, 
swept first four places in 440-yard freestyle, 
oulscored Texas A&M, captured Southwest 
Conference title. 

FENCING 

Cornell’s Jim Brown defeated Columbia’s 
Barry Pariser in .saber, gave Big Red 70- 
conliuHcd on next page 
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point total, clinched three-weapon crown in 
Intercollegiate Fencing Ajwociation cham- 
pionships at New York. Columbia won .sa- 
ber and ^p^e honors, Navy took foil. 

WRESTLING 

Pitt’.s Bill HuUng.s (123 pounds!, FM Perry 
(130 pound.si, Joe Solomon (177 pounds) 
won individual titles, paced Panthers to 
close triumph in Ea-stern Intercollegiate 
tournament at University Park, Pa. 

SKIING 

Dartmouth-trained .skiers dominated na- 
tional Alpine championships and Olympic 
trials at Franconia, N.H. ('hiharu (Chick) 
Igaya. Big Green sophomore, won com- 
bined, tied with Bill Beck in downhill in 
1:55.3. Ralph Miller zoomed down run 
twice in 108.8 total time, took national sla- 
lom crown. Tom Corcoran, former Dart- 
mouth star, overcame fog, heavy rain, won 
giant slalom Olympic trial in 2:03.95. 

Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence. Vermont- 
born Olympic winner, made grand come- 
back at N. Conway. N.H., regained nation- 
al slalom, downhill titles, won Alpine com- 
bined honors. Petite, blue-eyed, I^year-old 
Betsy Snite of Norwich, Vt. upset Andy 
in giant slalom, became good bet for U.S. 
Olympic team berth. 
MOTORCYCLING 
Bradley Andres, young San Diego dare- 
devil, pushed his HarIey-David.son 94.57 
mph for new record, finished on top in 200- 
mile American Motorcycle A.s.sociation na- 
tional expert race with 2:05.46. .54 elap.sed 
time at Daytona Beach, Fla. Dan Richards 
of Little Rock, Ark. was first in 100-mile 
beach and road race for amateurs. 
GYMNASTICS 

Karl .Srhwenzfeier, agile Penn State gym- 
nast, won four events, won all-round tro- 
phy in Eastern Intercollegiate meet at An- 
napolis, Md. Unbeaten Penn Stale was 
awarded team title ha.sed on sea.son’.s record 
(see page Si). 

SHOOTING 

Jack Lovett Jr., Montgomery, Ala. insur- 
ance broker, blasted 3,496 targets out of 
3,600 in 19.34, became first man to win na- 
tional high over-all skeet shooting crown 
three years in row. Mrs. Carols Mandel 
(SI, Sept. 13), pretty wife of Chicago de- 
partment store executive, swept all divi- 
sions, wa.s named women’s champion. 
BADMINTON 

D.S. won all four doubles matches, nosed 
out Canada 5-4 in North American Zone 
Thomas Cup final, won right to meet Asiat- 
ic Zone titleholder May 24, 25 In Malaya. 


MILEPOSTS 

ELECTED John Wilmcr Galbrealh, prom- 
inent sportsman, real estate dealer, former 
polo player, ma.ster of Darby Dan Farms, 
president of Pittsburgh Pirates, and Arthur 
Boyd Hancock Jr., Kentucky-born director 
of Claiborne Farms, president of Thorough- 
bred Club of America (1947 48), member of 
Kentucky State Racing Commission; to 
The Jockey Club, in New York. 

DIED- Jorge Pasquel. 48, dapper multi- 
millionaire Mexican sport.sman, diamond 
importer: in plane crash with five others, in 
San Lui.s Potosi Mountains, Mexico. Pas- 
quel raided baseball’s major leagues in 1946, 
lured some 18 stars to ill-fated Mexican 
League. 



ersdiay 61 SMU 79 
C«ni»us 73- Williims SO 
Cinisius 73 Vill. 71 
Colorado 69 Tulu 59 
Colorado 93 Bradlay 81 
Columbia 73 Penn 71 
Iowa 82— Pann SI. $3 
Iowa 86 Marquette 81 
Ky. 84 Penn St. 59 
La Salle 95 W. Ve. 61 
La Salle 73- Princeton 46 
La Salle 99 Canisiwa 64 
Louitville 91 - Manhitl. 86 


Marquette 79— Ry. 71 
Niagara 83 Lai. 70 
Oregon St. 83— Seattle 71 
Penn SI. 59 Memph. SI. SS 
Ptinceion 86 Columbia 69 
SI. Francis 89 S. Hail 78 
SI. Louis 110- Conn. 103 
San Fran. 89-W. Texas 66 
San Fran. 78 Utah S9 
San Fran. 57— Oregon SI. 56 
Stalllt 80 -Idaho Si. 63 
tulsa 68— SMU 67 
Utah 108 - Saattia 85 
Vill. 74 Ouka 73 


Marquelle 90-Miami (0.) 79 Vill. 64 Princeton 57 
EAST TEXAS STATE, over Southeastern (Okie.). 71.54. 
NAIA championship, Kansas City. 

MOBERLY(Mo.). over HannibaLUGranga. 71.64. nail. |r. 
eoMaga championship. Hutchinson. Kan. 


W-40. L-16; T.|l 
PIS.. 91 

2. Delroll 

W.39, L-17; T-11 
Pts.: 89 

3. T«renr» 

W-23, L-23: T-22 
Pis. 68 

4. loaton 

W-23, L-24; T.21 
Pis- 67 

5. N«w York 
W-16. L-34, T-17 
Pis.- 49 

6. Chitage 
W-12;l.39;T.16 
Pts. : 40 


Toronto 

0-0 

Chicago 

3-3 

Moniroal 


Chicago 

2- 3 

Toronto 

3.1 

Boston 

3- 2 


^L2-4 

Toronto 


New York Oetreit 
1-2 1-6 

Montreal 

1- 2, 4-2 

Chicago 

5-2 

Oairoil New York 

2- 3 2-5 


B OXING 

GIL TURNER, 8-rDund TKO over loe Micait, middle- 
weights. Brooklyn. N.Y. 

RONNIE DELANEY. 10-tound decision over Al (Sugar) 
Wilson, middlewaights. New York. 

FRANKIE RYff. 10-round decision ever Danny Jo Perez, 
lifhlweifhts. New York. 

DAI DOWER, 15-tound decision over Nauateno Giantlll, 
lot European flyweight title, London. 


SAILING 

JOHN HAYWARD. Cloarwaler. Fli.. mil. midwinlei Snipe 
regatta, with 6.241 pts.. Claarwalar. Fla. 


HARRY REEVES. Oalroit. men’s over-all, with 2.607 pts. 
LUCILLE CHAMBLISS. Winter Haven. Fla., women's over- 
all. with 1,688 pts. 


CURLING 

CAMPBELL BROTHERS. Skipped Cy Garnet Campbell, 
over N. Onlatio. 9-6, The MKDonald Brier. Regini, 

FIGURE SKATING 

(Eastern championships. Princeton. N.J.) 

DAVID TRAVERS. Buflalo, N.Y.. sr. men s title. 

MURIEL REICH. New York, sr. ladies' title. 

MARY and RICHARD KELLER, sr. purs title. 

GOLF 

BO WININGER. Oklahoma City, over Jimmy Clark 8. Billy 
Maiwall. In playoff, with 66, Baton Rouge, La. Open. 
MRS. JACKIE PUNG. Honolulu, Jacksonville. Fla. Open, 
wilh 297. 

HORSE RACING 

LADY BALLADIER 517,309 Miss Maryland SUkes.55i I-. 
by a nose, in 1:06.2, Bowie, Md. Oliver Cutshaw up. 

FLY WHEEL: 515.000 Appleton Haidicap. IVi m.. by 4 
lengths, in 1:49 1,'5. Gulfsiream Pk.. Hallandale, Fla. 
Hedley Woodhouse up. 

PLATFORM TENNIS 

RICHARD K. HEBARD and JAMES M. CARLISLE. Sears- 
dala, N.Y., over John Moses and Rawle Daland. 8-6. 8-10. 
6-1, 8-6. nail, doubles championship, Scarsdale. N.Y. 


SKIING 

lAUNO PULKKINEN. New York. USEASA 18.6-m. cross- 
country title. In 2:07.29, Andover. Me. 

TENNIS 

TONY TRABERT. Cincinnati, ovar Tom Brown, 6-3, 6-3, 
6-4, man's singles. Bacianquilla, Colombia. 

DORIS HART, Coral Gables. Fli . over Dorothy Head 
Knode.8-6, 7-5. woman's singles. Baiianquilla. Colombia. 
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AL SCHACHT 

contiyiiiid from page 

1920, Walter Johnson, the finest pitch- 
er who ever lived, pitched his only no- 
hit game. 

Grillith decided to profit by the no- 
hitter and advertised that Walter, a 
tremendou-s favorite in Washington 
anyway, would pitch against the Yan- 
kee.s in the big Fourth of July double- 
header. At that time at a Wash- 

ington hall game was a terrific crowd. 
This day, the bigge.st crowd of the 
year turned out — 18,000 people. 

But just before game lime. Griff 
called the team into the clubhouse, 
and he looked grim. “Johnson can’t 
pitch,” he said sadly. 

Griff remintled us of another time 
this had happened and the fans de- 
manded their money back. 

“Men, I’rn in a desperate spot —and 
so is the pitcher who has to take John- 
son’s place. Who wants the ball’.’” 
Griff always flipped the ball to the 
man who was going to pilch that day. 

The room was silent . Nobody stirred. 
Just the breathing. Then a voice shat- 
tered the stillness: "ril pilch it. Griff.” 
The voice was mine. 

Everybody was startled, including 
me. Griff came over and handed me a 
ball and, gripping my shoulder, said, 
"If you win this game, Al, as long as I 
have anything to say about this l)all 
club you'll have a job with me.” 

FALSE CREDENTIALS 

The Yankees had l)egun to build 
their “Murderers’ Row” reputation, 
with hitters like Babe Ruth, Bob Meu- 
sel, Duffy Lewis. Wally Fipp, Ping 
Bodie — and the crowd wa.s electric. It 
was 20 minutes until game time when 
I began unlimbering near home plate. 
There was no reaction from the crowd 
at first; but when 10 minutes went 
I'.v and they still didn't see Johnson, 
an angry murmur started rumbling 
througli the stands. Then the announc- 
er was al the center of the diamond 
with his huge megaphone: 

“The batterio.s! . . . For Now York, 
.Shawkey pitching and Ruel catching. 

. . . For \\’ashinglon, Schacht pitch- 
ing and . . .!” 

He never did announce our catch- 
er. The crowd let loo.se a thunderous 
“BOOOOOO!” And the pop bottles 
and seal cushions started flying — at 
me. I raced into the dugout and under 
the stands to complete my warm-up. 
After the field had been cleared, I 
sneaked out to the mound without 
being skulled and I can’t say I blamed 
them for jeering. 


The Yanks’ leadoff batter walked on 
four straight balls. Now the bottles 
and cushions really flew. The fans must 
have been just warming up the first 
time, becau.se now they were throwing 
better than I was. It took 15 minutes 
to clear the field again. 

But I held off the Yankees for three 
innings, and going into the fourth we 
led 2 0. Then the Yanks filled the bases 
with only one out. Up stepped Babe 
Ruth- and 1 struck him out on three 
pitches. Next wa.s Duffy Lewis, and I 
got him. As I walked to the dugout, 
one lonely fan af>plauded. It must have 
been my brother. I staggered through 
the ninth, and we’d won, 4-1. Now the 
crowd was standing, cheering me. 

The Washington players went wild, 
as though we’d won the World Se- 
ries. Griffith dashed into theclubhou.se 
laughing deliriously, and he threw his 
arms around me and cried; “Al, I don’t 
care if you don’t win another game the 
rest of the season !” 

And I got news for you. I didn't. 
few days later, against Detroit, I 
slid into second head first. Shortstop 
Donie Bush crashed down heavily on 
me— and when I tried to pitch the 
next inning, it was like two bones rub- 
bing together. And that, with a few 
brief spurts, ended my playing days. 

Even so. 1 had a great time at Wash- 
ington, and later, because of the July 4 
game, came back to coach for 1 J years, 
including Washington’s 1!>24 world 
chami)ions and 1925 pennant winners. 


But my greatest pleasure was knowing 
Walter Johnson. 

John.son had originally come from a 
farm in Kan.sas; and he died on a farm 
in 1946. The fact is, the big guy was 
a hick all his life, but a wonderful 
hick. They say that when he reported 
to Washington, all 6-foot-2 and 190 
pounds of him. he wore a tweedy .suit 
two size.s too small, a derby hat also 
too small, and carried a paper bag con- 
taining only spiked shoes and a sup- 
porter. The scouts had said he was the 
fastest pitcher they had ever seen, and 
he was sent out to pilch right away. 
He lost, 2 1, when the other team drove 
him crazy with hunts. He’d never seen 
a bunt before. 

But could he pitch! He threw sort 
of sidearm-underhand and had only 
one kind of pitch, his fast ball. Bat- 
ters claim that if a pitcher keeps throw- 
ing the same pitch over and over, soon- 
er or later they’ll catch up to him. You 
couldn’t proveit by Johnson. He didn't 
mix ’em up, had no curve bail or slow 
changeup, no trick delivery like a spit 
ball or mad ball, ju.st the fast ball. And 
he'd still bang it past them. 

'■GRANDMA’S SINKING FAST" 

It’s a good thing Walter had fine 
control. For if he’d been scatlerarmed, 
I doubt if anybody would have showed 
up to hit again.si him. On dark, cloudy 
days, his fast ball was almost invisible. 
It was remarkable how many grand- 
viiulinuvd ou ni'j't jxnje 
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mothers got sick on days Walter was 
due to pitch. 

For all his power, .Johnson sometimes 
would loaf. If he had a club down by 
two or more run.s, and a batter facing 
him happened to be in a slump, Waller 
would often lay a pitch right down the 
middle so the guy might connect. 

Johnson never smoked or drank, and 
his only pick-me-up was an ice cream 
soda. Quiet and retiring, he never 
swore. The strongest language I ever 
heard him use. in fact, was after his 
no-hit game in 1920. In the ctubhou.se 
later, we noisily congratulated Waller 
and cried “Speech!” 

These were Walter’s words: “Good- 
ness gracious .sakes alive, wasn’t I 
lucky!” 

After catcher Muddy Ruel came to 
Washington, we had the “cus.sin’est 
battery in baseball.” Ruel’s worst was 
“dog-gum it !” 

When Griff signed me as third base 
coach in 1924, the Senators were floun- 
dering in seventh place. Attendance 
was bad, and the sheriff was hangitig 
around the front door. Rut suddenly 
the club got hot. We swept a series in 
Philadelphia, then blazed through the 
West. In two weeks we were .sniffing 
at first place, and Washington was 
going wild. In July we went to New 
York for a crucial .series. 

The Yankee pitchers never hesitated 
to throw at you. As we filed onto the 
field before the first game, one of their 


pitchers yelled, “You guys better stay 
loose at hat. Every one of you is goin’ 
down today!” He wasn’t kidding. Our 
leadoff man, Joe Judge, hit tlie dirt on 
Bob Shawkey’s first pitch and so did 
Sam Rice, next man up. With two out, 
Bucky Harris, then only 27 but in his 
first year as playing manager of the 
club, stepped up, eyes blazing. 

He dropped a bunt along the first 
base line and was safe. t)n the next 
pitch, he lit out for second and threw 
himself at Shortstop Deacon Scott, his 
spikes flying. Scott jumped away and 
Harris was safe. 

“What are you tryin' to do, ruin 
me?” Scott cried. 

“You guys wanna play dirty,” 
Bucky snarled, “we can do the same.” 

Moments later. Harris scored on a 
base hit. When the .side was out. Babe 
Ruth, running in from right field, 
hissed at Bucky, “Wait’ll I get on base. 
I’m coming down to second, and I’ll 
cut your legs off!” 

“I’ll .see you gel on,” Harris snapped, 
"and I'll be wailing for you.” 

With two out and Ruth up, Bucky 
shouted to our pitcher, Tom Zachary, 
“F’ut the monkey on!” Riilli got an 
intentional pass. The next pitch, Ttie 
Babe started for second like a runaway 
freight. JIarns raced to lake the catch- 
er’s throw. Ruth hurtled through the 
air to give Bucky the business— but 
Bucky gave him the old ba.sketba)l hip 
and darned if the next thing you knew 
Ruth wasn’t rolling toward center field. 
The Babe picked himself up, .shaking 


with rage. Harris stood by second base 
with the baseball tight in his fist. Ruth 
hesitated, then, smiling a little, walked 
to his position in right field. 

PLOT ASREWtNG 

That was the turning point in one of 
the greatest pennant fights the Ameri- 
can League ever had. Tliere was hardly 
ever more than two games’ difference 
between the Yanks and us as the sea- 
son rolled into August. Then the Yanks 
came to Washington, and they were 
hot, particularly Ruth. So Harris got a 
brainstorm. 

The secretary of the Polish legation 
in the capital, a baseball fanatic, was 
having a party and Ruth, Goose Gos- 
lin and I were invited. There was a dou- 
blehoader next day and Harris ordered 
Goslin and me to attend. “Keep Ruth 
out real late,” lie said, “and we win 
tomorrow.” 

The jiarly was swell. I kept plying 
Ruth with champagne, and heswizzlcd 
it down like soda pop. By 3 a.m. Goose 
and 1 were in terrible shape but the 
Babe was only warming up. 

A subtle shade of light green. Goose 
moaned, “I’m dead. Let’s blow.” 

“O.K.,” I said, “Babe won’t make it 
out of the dugout tomorrow.” 

Before leaving. I reminded Ruth 
that he and I had an appointment ear- 
ly that morning to visit war veterans 
at Walter Reed Hospital. .\t about 8 
a.m. Babe pulled into my lioiel to 
pick me up. His eyes were baggy, but 
he seemed .steady. “I ju.st left the le- 
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CUSSIN' MANAGER. Ji>hn McCJraw, whose ^rniit wraths are 
famed in busebali lore, was "kindly and considerate" to Schacht. 




FACE OF MAGNATE, Clark GrifFith of Senators, who honored 
word, gave Schacht job in return for brilliantly pitched game. 


gation." he grinned. ‘‘C'mon, let’.s go 
to the hospital and gel this over with.” 
We talked with the vet.s until 11:30. 
then iHxied to the hall park. There. 
Ruth downed ihree franks and a eoke. 
He still hadn’t slept a wdnk. Harris was 
the picture of sly contentment. 

The Babe slammed two liome run.s 
and a single in the first game and an- 
other homer and pair of doubles in the 
second to personally pin our ears liack 
twice. Ruth should have gone to bed. 

We won the pennant in the last week 
of the spa.son. The Serie.s against the 
Giants that followed was the most e.x- 
citing I’ve ever seen, and I’ve watched 
37 of them. Both teams won three 
games apiece and the final went into 
the ninth tied 3-3 when Harris brought 
in Johnson. .Johnson pitched out of 
jams in the ninth and 12th and then 
in the last of the TJth the fates decided 
to toss in with us. 

Ruel. whose running was not exactly 
his most startling trail, was on stfcond 
and it would lake at least a long single 
to bring him in. Instead, Karl McN’eely 
hit a routine bouncer to third. Ruel 
came chugging down and would have 
been out a mile but the ball suddenly 
took a crazy hop over Freddie I.ind- 
strom’s head and rolled into left field. 
I waved 'ike mad and Ruel puffed in 
with the winning run and the world 
championship. It wasn’t great baseball, 
but it was glorious and Washington 
loved it. 

I had always been known as some- 
thing of a clown around the big leagues. 


but as I grew more inactive as a player 
I began to spend more time working on 
routines to amuse the boys and the 
fans. Nick .Aitrock was with Washing- 
ton when I came in as a rookie. A nat- 
ural mugger, his spontaneous wit and 
my planned pantomime went together 
naturally, and quickly we became a 
team. 

Oddly enough, we almost missed 
our first big a.ssignment. It was 1922 
and we had Iteen invited to entertain 
before the games of t he (iiants- Yankees 
World Series. 

THE BIG BREAK 

Kxcited a.s school kid.s, Nick and I 
entered the Polo Grounds’ clubhou.se 
and Miller Huggins, the Yankee man- 
ager. blew his top. *‘N'o sir!" he roared. 
"There’ll be no clowning if I have any- 
thing to say about it!” We didn't know 
what to do. Then Giant Manager John 
.McGraw came along. “Hell," he said, 
“if the Yankees won’t hire you, con- 
sider yourselves hired by the Giani.s.’’ 

1 wore a battered lop hat and tail- 
coat over a baseball uniform — my 
clowning costume from then on. Alt- 
rock and 1 did a burlestjue prize fight, 
a pantomime tight wire walk and a 
“band concert” in which I directed the 
Tlsl Regiment band. During infield 
practice, .\ttrock got on first base and 
I on third, and we played ground balls 
and popups like drunken .sailors. Our 
feature stunt was a burlestjue of Ruth 
St. Denis’ Death Dance— she was a 
popular dancer whose big number was 


a dramatic dance with a live snake — 
with me taking the part of Ruth St. 
Denis and .\ltrock my slave. It was 
proljably corny, but the papers carried 
glowing reports and Nick and I were 
on our way. 

By 1934, after 2(5 years in baseball, 
I had {|uit playing for good and was 
clowning in earnest. The next five 
years were crammed with e.xcitement, 
laughter, .satisfaction and few — thank 
the Lord — disappointments. ! don’t 
think I’d Iteen so happy since I was a 
kid playing Itall in the .sandlots. Book- 
ings were slow in 1937, but in 1938 I 
covered 121 cities in 125 days, coast to 
coast. During one stretch, 1 worked 89 
different ball jiarks in 89 days, never 
even rained out once. 

Whatever happened, I always had 
more fun than anybody. Which re- 
mind.s me of my mother’s reaction to 
all this. Mom had never seen me play, 
hut one day a rabbi, who visite<l her 
for tea occasionally, asked what I di<l. 

"My son. he throws a ball and a fel- 
low with a slick hits the ball and he 
runs. .\nd somebody far out in the 
meadow chases the ball. Then my son 
will throw the ball until nobody can hit 
it anymore. . . . And it takes him three 
hours to stop the other fellows from 
hilling the ball. . . 

The rabbi listened patiently, a frown 
spreading on his face. When he fin- 
ished, he sighed, “From that she makes 
a living?” 

Not only a living, but I’ve had fun, 
too. 'E_NO' 
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PADDY RYAN'S RECORD LASTED 2$ YEARS 



C KHTAIN robusi gentlemen with a bit 
of a brogue about them were the 
talk of the American sporting world at 
the turn of the century, for at that 
time Irish-American athletes dominat- 
ed a large section of the sports world. 
But in none were they stronger than 
in track and field. Here they broke one 
another’s records with light-hearted 
abandon. They ran, jumped and threw 
each other ragged and exhausted. After 
the dust had more or less settled in 
1915, a startling fact emerged: for the 
preceding 20 years Irish or Irish-Amer- 
icans held world records in about a doz- 
en standard track and field events. 

Mike Sweeney developed the high- 
jumping form which later was modi- 
fied into the Eastern style. With it he 
set a world record of 6 feet 5?s inches 
which was not beaten until 16 years 
later, when the extreme layout of the 
Western roll was introduced. 

In the sprints the Irish-Americans 
had their own swift way from about 
1895 to 1915. Bernie Wefers of George- 
town became the first consistent .9.8 
man (or 9*:. as it was then listed). An- 
other great Georgetown lad, Arthur 
Duffey, in 1902 made an unquestioned 
9.6 at the Inlercollegiates in New 
York. Duffey’s record was erased when 
it was reported that he had profes- 
sionalized himself prior to making it. 
But his time was unbeaten for 27 years 
—until lOlh-second watches were put 
in use and 9.5 became a possibility. 

Half-mile competition produced a 
star in Charles H. Kilpatrick of Union 
College, who set a world mark of 1 :53.4 
in 1895 that stood until 1909. On the 
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day that Kilpatrick made his mark, 
Tommy Conneff, an Irish-born Boston- 
ian. set the world amateur mile mark 
at 4'An.t5. (Xo one bettered 4:15 until 
19 years later. i 

Starring in the hop. step and jump 
were Irish-born American brothers, 
Tim and Dan Aheariie. Tim won in the 
1908 Olympics and Dan set the world 
record at 50 feel. 11 inches in 1911. 

The Irish really excelled when it 
came to hurling assorted hardware. 
The genial Whales of the Irish-Ameri- 
can A.C. included such huge ones as 
.John Flanagan, Matt McGrath, Pat 
Ryan and Pat iBabe' McDonald plus a 



BERNIE WEFERS SPRINTED THE 100 IN 9.8 


Streamlined specimen, Martin Sheri- 
dan. The Whales held .scores of Ameri- 
can and world records in the weight 
events. Flanagan and McGrath took 
turns upping the hammer throw record 
until McGrath reached 187 feel. 4 
inches in 1911. Two years later Hyan 
made a throw of 189 feel, 6' -.. inches 
which stood as a world record for -5 
years and as an American record until 
19o‘i— one of the oldest in the books. 

The Whales also made sport of the 
56-pound weight, which they alter- 
nately tossed for record distances. 
Flanagan, McGrath, .McDonald and 
Hyan all made marks of over 88 feel 





MATT McGrath SET NEW HAMMER MARK 


in AAU championships and McGrath 
set the world record at 40 feet, 6 inches 
in 1911. McDonald won his fir.st 56- 
pound championship in 1911— and hia 
last in 1983. He switched to the shot- 
put to win the 1912 Olympics. 

Sheridan, the streamlined Whale, 
was the first man in the world to throw 
the discus more than 180 feet. And a 
little fellow named Johnny Hayes fur- 
ther distinguished the Irish-American 
A.C. by winning the marathon in the 
1908 Olympics. 

The annals of track and field were 
never greener than during these great 
days of the Irish. end) 



JOHNNY HAYES WON OLYMPIC MARATHON 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



MAN— YOU COT IT 

Sirs: 

Heck of a fine article by H. W. Wind on 
the winter ffolf tour. I particularly enjoyed 
the thorouRh coveraRe, including the un- 
known who battles with the weekly pre- 
tournament 18-holo (collar, choke, ga-s pipe) 
qualifying round. Few people realize that 
“the tour" is made up of 200 to 300 good 
players from all over the country. I was one 
of the beaters in ’.53 and i recall at San 
Antonio there were well over 300 aspirants 
to about 40 spots left open in the tourna- 
ment proper. 

Another thing that struck me was the 
definite vernacular of the regular tour play- 
ers. A typical Bolt-isni: "Man -you got it," 
meaning you maybe can hit ii but you got 
to beat me. 

It’s expensive experience, but if a guy 
can .swing it financially a trip on ‘‘the 
tour” is really worth-while. 

Fred Zi.vn 

Pontiac, Mich. 

CO. NOT COW 

Sirs; 

Thanks for Herbert Wind’s fine article on 
the pro golf tour. Especially enjoyed it 
here l>ecause it carried a picture of A1 and 
Donna Mengert with the Gene Littlers. 

Ju.st for the record, tell Mr. Wind to l>e 
careful about “whether or not all the rc- 
turn.s are in from the Moscow Country 
Club.” We feel sure he was not referring to 
our fine neighbors at Mo.scow, Idaho or 
their nifty nine-hole course. Nothing ap- 
proaching Mike Souchak’s record of 27 has 
been recorded there. Moscow Ipronounced 
CO, not COW) i.s a beautiful little city and 
the site of the University of Idaho, 

We all enjoy your splendid magazine. 

H-tRhY Lanthy 

Spokane, Wa-sh. 

TURN THE TABLES 

SIR.S: 

yol'R COYER .^NI> STORY ON JOE .tLSTO.V 
IS GREAT, nADMlNTON KXNS THROfGHOfT 
THE CNITEU ST.ATES WERE DEl.KJHTED TO 
SEE THIS MENTION OF OCR FAVORITE SPORT. 
WE ARE ALL PCLLING FOR JOE TO TERN THE 
TABLE.S ON EPDY CHOONG AT OCR fNITED 
STATE.S OPEN AMATEUR (:H.\MPI0NSHIP AT 
LONG tlE-ACH CITY COLI.EGE APRIL SIXTH TO 
NINTH, THANK YOU VERY -MUCH FOR YOL'R 
1NTEHF,ST. 

JACK H. PR.AAG 

Pasadena, Calif. 

THE CLOTHESLINE GAME 

Sir.s; 

You’ve <lone it again! I’ve been working 
on badminton in my physical education 
cla.sse.s and this week’s bit wa^ a great help 
(SI. Mar. 14, Coverand SOL'.VDTR.tCK <, Wish 
there were more! I teach it becau.se it can 
be played with relatively little equipment 
and with a minimum amount of space (even 
over a lowered clothesline). I’d certainly 
love to be in Winnipeg Mar. 12 to see cham- 
pionship badminton. Will SI be there? 
Incidentally, you’re so popular, two issues 


were plucked from my bulletin board by a 
visiting basketball team! 

.Marjorie L. Cooke 

London, 0. 

• See Scoreboard for what happened 
last week in Winnipeg.— ED. 

WAS CHARLIE SITTING BACKWARDS? 

Sirs: 

The “Camp Fire Club” by Ru,s.«m>II B. 
Ait ken i SI, Mar. 7) is a decidedly .select and 
talented group of outdoorsmen. It would 
appear to a casual ob.scrvcr, however, that 
Charlie Guldncr is seated hin<l foremost in 
the bow of his canoe, which certainly would 
not win any “Gobi Bars” by a horny-hinded 
son of the "Old Town” set. 

Since had been doing so well, vvilli 

his picture or name on all five pages of the 
article, I thought pas.sib)y he had gone over- 
board while directing the shooting of this 
picture and Charlie had l>een forced to re- 
verse direction to retrieve Mr. Aitken. 

1 1 Was Charlie sitting backwards in the 
bow of the canoe? 

2) Why? 

3 1 Was he retrieving Russ? 

4 1 Is Charlie's a popular big-game hunt- 
er’s chapeau? 

5) Did Charlie earn hts gold Sheepshead 
badge or 

6) I.s this .seating arrangement specified 
in “the Old Man’s Canoe event?” 

Plea.se fill me in — I’m curious! 



CANOEIST CULONER 


SI is here to stay for me by virtue of its 
informative article.s on unusual sporting 
topics (.such as //««// Yu!) in addition to 
unusually realistic photography and cru- 
sades against anything tentling to taint the 
wonderful world of .sports. 

Gordon P. Nacole 

Cincinnati 
• I) Yes. 

2) It balanced better that way. 

3) No. R-B.A. was bu.sily powdering 
clay pigeons. 


4) A gray homburglend.sa touch of 
distinction to any sport. 

5) Yes, indeed. 

I>) Well, it’s a Grand Old Man’s 
prerogative. — ED. 

FROM FIRST TO LAST 

Sirs: 

.\ll of as in track competitors, coaches, 
ofTu'ial.s and fan.s- have grealJy t‘nioye(l 
your coverage of the spori from the four- 
minute mile (Sr.s firsl issue) down to the 
recent indoor meets. 

In the March 4 edition you have out- 
done yourselve.s in presenting the concise 
and moving story of Arnold Sowell, Pitt’s 
wonderful miildle distance star. The article 
i.s lypieal of the exp<Ti reporting and 
mature writing which have been character- 
istic of SI from the beginning. Keep up 
the good work ami make sure you don’t 
neglect ih? upcoming Pan American games 
(Mar. 12-2fi;. 

Lester C. Wall.ack Jr. 

2nd Lt. USMCR 

Jacksonville, N.C. 

• Photographer Mark Kauffman and 
Mexico City Bureau Chief Dave Rich- 
ardson are already hard at work and 
will be on hand throughout the games. 
For a starter see Wonderful World. 
-ED. 

BONER OF THE ROARING WEEK 

Sirs: 

In my opinion, SI has done an extreme- 
ly goo<l editorial job on sports cars. John 
Bentley’s article.s have been factual and 
interestin;?. 

We all make mistakes and one of the 
sign.s of greatness is to ailmit mistakes. I 
am afraid that someone in your organiza- 
tion pulled a roaring boner in reporting on 
Daj'tona’.' Roaring W'eek. 

I refer 'o the article on the trials .spon- 
sored by the Nalionai As.sociation for Stock 
Car Auto Racing. \ stock car can l>e loose- 
ly defined as u car that can be bought from 
a dealer. One typo of .slock car is a sports 
car. A sports car, although u.sed in compe- 
tition, must by definition in- the type 
of car that can be u-sed for everyday use. 
It must, for instance, have suitable .seats, 
headlights a .starter, fenders and mu.si 
run on ordinary pump gasoline. 

It is my understun<ling that all of the au- 
tomobiles run at Daytona mot these stand- 
ards, with one exception -a Grand Prix 
Ferrari driven by Bob Said. This was a rac- 
ing car. A glance at the release put out by 
the National Association for Stock Car 
Racing shows that this car was entered in 
a special rlassificalion and luui no compe- 
tition. i’robablyit wa.s run to give the .spec- 
tators a thrill. Obvioasly it could not have 
beaten anything but itself. Consequently, 
your caption underneath the picture of 
the Ferrari .saying, “beating latest type 
Jaguar” can hardly be correct. 

As a matter of fact, further study of the 
release show.s that in the sports car 
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classification, the :i ' ..-liter Jaguar was faster 
than five Ferraris. Of course, these Ferraris 
were sports cars not Grantl f’rix raring 
cars . 

I bring this to your attention not only 
liccausc I think that you should, in all fair- 
ness to Jaguar, print a correction; but be- 
cause I think it is important to SI that you 
do so. Admittedly, the Tujml>er of people 
in this country who know the diirerence be- 
tween a Gratul I’ri.x racing car and a sports 
car is small. However, those of them who 
<1() will lo.se confidence in your editors, ami 
this is a shame, because they have done an 
outstanding job. More important is the fact 
that the whole philostiphy of SI seems to be 
that of educating the uninitiated. You evoti 
got me to read an article on cricket and I 
must admit that for the first lime 1 feel I 
know something about the game and this 
after having livcil in England for three 
years. 

Lkwis 1’. Om.v. 

New York 



THE WINNER: O-TVPE JAGUAR 


• SI was mistaken in implying in a cap- 
tion that the Grand Prix Ferrari raced 
in the same t'las.s as the D-Type Jaguar, 
which won the Unlimited Displacement 
Class. — KD. 

MORE FLAMINGOS 

Sirs; 

I enjoyed reading the article tm the col- 
ony of flamingos very much. 

The threatened status of these birds is 
\ery effectively presenteil, as well a.s the 
very interesting habit.s, both of which 
should aid the elTorts of conservationists 
in trying to protect and increase the num- 
1>ers for more lo enjoy. 

Norman A. Prehi.k 
Chairman. Department of Biology 
Niirtheiistern University 

Boston 

I AM A RABID FAN 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading your Feb. 
2klh issue and was particularly impressed 
by the articles on winter baseball and pro 
basketball. I find that the main rea.sons for 
tny liking SI so much are that the stories 
are short and concise, accompanietl by 
many fine illustrations, and that you co%'er 
I hose sports that are olf the “beaten track.” 

I am a rabid fan of baseball, basketball 
and football, but I was getting tired of 
reading only about these sports ami tmth- 
ing about those which are popular with 
parlifipant.s. In other words, SI has done a 
wontlerful job in reaching the enihusiast.s 
of all sports and providing e.xcellent reati- 
ing for those who.se fav(»nte .sport is not 
featured in that particular issue. . . . 

Robkkt Boo.s 

Leviltown, N.Y. 


SUCH IS MEMORY LANE! 

Sirs; 

I have just finished reading the account 
of the fight between Jack Johnson and 
Stanley Ketchel in your Oct. IXth issue, 
which was recently sent to me. 

It made me take a long trip down .Mem- 
ory Lane to another Jack Johnson fight in 
Farts one which, as the youngest cub cor- 
respondent in the A.J’. office. I cabled. Two 
things made this fight memorable. It was 
the first time the N.Y. cable desk gave me 
a “by-line” in 1,(!00 new.spapers. The sec- 
ond is quite a yarn. 

The fight was held on a Saturday night, 
June 'il, 1914, as the culmination of “La 
Grand Seniaine.” Jack won by a KO in 
the tenth roumi, but was pretty well 
carved up. In his tlrcs.sing room after the 
fight Jack aske<l me to come out to his 
house at .Asnieres and have Sunday dinner 
with him and his wife -a (|Uiet, bleacheil- 
blond, white girl. I tried diplomatically 
to beg olT liecaust- 1 had a ticket to (he 
Grand Pri.x at Longchamps, No soap! So I 
went , rehashed every round, ale fried chick- 
en, In the afternoon I left ami took the sub- 
urVxm train liack to the Gare St. Laxare, 
where 1 bought a late afternoon paper lo 
find out whether the bangtail I had my 
two goUien Louis on had won. Imagine 
my surprise to read that four column< on 
page one, instead of reporting the Gruixl 
Prix. were taken up by the as.sassination of 
an insignificant Crown Prince in a little 
town in the Balkans called Sarajevo. It was 
important news, it seemed, beeaii.sp Poin- 
care hafi left the Presidential Box at Long- 
champs even before the running of the 
Grand Prix. and had returned to the Elysee 
Palace to call a council of ministers! There 
was even talk of war. How absurd! 

.As I walked up the Champs Pllysi'-es the 
Sunday crow<ls were not strolling along as 
u-sual, but were gathered into knots dis- 
cussing the murder of the Prince. “The 
excitable French,” 1 thmight. But six weeks 
later, when lhi.s liny cloud, no bigger than 
a man’s hand, hail <ievelope<J into a world- 
wide thunderclap with "Mobilization Gen- 
(^rale des .Armf'-es de Terre et de Mer,” I 
looked back with longing to the <]uiei 
peaceful Sunday, munching fried chicken 
with Black Jack in his green garden at 
Asnierc-s. Such is .Memory Lane! 

i’HiLU’ Kerry 
Executive Vice-president 
Wortman, Barton 4: Spohn, Inc. 
New A'ork 

P.S. My liangtail came in Iasi! 

I TOOK ADVANTAGE OF YOU 

Sirs; 

I’m writing this letter to let you know 
that <Iuo to SI alone I spent a thoroughly 
enjoyable evening Tue.s<lay, Fob. l.'iat the 
gym on S.MU’s campus in Dallas, Texas, 



GYMNAST PETTERSSON IN CAST 


watching the Swedish gymnast.s perform. 

SI told their tour story in the Jan. :14th 
i.ssiif. In the Feb. 7th issue, in an an.swer 
to a 19th Hole letter, the Swerlish gym- 
na.sts’ tour .sclieriiile wa.s printed. 

Dallas is 190 miles from here but the 
clo.sest place the gymnasts were stopjiing, 
so I took advantage of lhi.s stop and saw 
them. 

Thanks again i<i Sf for helping me widen 
iny first-hand coverage and knowictige of 
sports. I’m learning of and becoming inter- 
ested in many more as a result of being a 
charier member. 

John C. Pavnter 

Walters, Okla. 

• The Swedi.sh team’s liighly success- 
ful tour ended unhappily when two 
members were injured in a New York 
auto crash just before returning home. 
-ED. 

KILIMANJARO'S PASTIME 

Sirs: 

The mail came in last week and along 
wit h it -six copies of niy subscription ‘given 
by my brother' of SI. Enjoyable reading 
out in the blue. I'm stationed on the fa- 
mous snow-capped Kilimanjaro Mountain 
iSI, Dec. ()' which is the largest in .Africa. 
We are some 4.HbO feet high - on the east 
sirle of the mountain, where lesser-known 
peak Mawen/.i stamls in all its maje.stic 
ijoauty, some 1 7,000 feel high. Only experts 
can climb .Mawenzi. 

Your Nov. L’Oth edition was iniere.sting. 
Being an American. I had watched soccer 
football played on a few occasions in the 
States. But here it is the national pastime. 
The Africans love it some are really good. 
All play in their bare feet. Since coming 
here. 1 have organizer! a league -named the 
Mawenzi D'tigue for our primary schools. 
At present .seven .schools participate. Our 
Middle School is in the District Leagvte, 
which compri.se.s the Secondary and .Midrile 
Schools of the Mountain. We are going 
along fairly well but it’s only the begin- 
ning. We are trying to get a uniform espe- 
cially the jiTsey because it’s confusing to 
the players when they wear (heir khaki 
clothes. Do you know anyone intere.sled in 
helping us? We are a small and poor part 
of the WoNDEKKL'L WORLD or Sport. Our 
young men imarried ami unmarrierh have 
formetl .soeci'r teams also. So you see, sports 
enter in my missionar>' work among the 
.Africans. 

I am a Catholic prio.st and a member of 
(he -Missionary Congregali>>n of the Holy 
Ghost, whose members cnmlucl Dmiuesne 
University. So I'm a great enthusiast for 
soccer and I think many .Americans will be 
ont-e they know the game. 

I^. V. DfRNlNC 

Tanganyika, E..A. 

THAT GRIM-FACED MAN 

Sirs; 

Being an avid sports fan 1 jumped at 
the opportunity of becoming a charter sub- 
scriber to your line magazine. I have rea<l 
every issue from cover to cover and have 
found each one to be jammed with exciting 
and worth-while material which even sur- 
pa.sses what I expected. 

I especially enjoy the expert coverage 
that you are giving Southern California 
sports. This is a fiehi which has been lack- 
ing in most sports periodicals. 

cotitimird o)i iirxl page 
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Yimr issue of Feb. 28 was e.specially fas* 
oinatinK to me. Hy Pe.skin'.s profe.ssional 
ba.sketball photos were superb. Perhaps Hy 
or another of your fine photofts could make 
some pictures as a follow-up to A. Ellston 
Cooper's well-written report on the Indian 
sport of snow-snake (SI, Feb. 28, N.Y. re- 
tail section), another subject that inter- 
e.sted me. 

I also enjoyed the Pcrilit of M'inter Hull. 
One of Mark Kaufiman'.s picture.s shows 
Willie Miranda after injuring his hand. If 
my hunch is correct, the itrim-faced man 
standing to Miranda’s left is none other 
than the dynamic and controversial man- 
ager of the Hollywood Stars of the Pacific 
Coast I^eague, Bobby Bragan. If my .sus- 
picion is approved, please explain whal he 
is doing in Puerto Ricti. 

Milton Lanoford 

Ix)s .\ngelps 

P.S. Thanks again for the greatest contri- 
bution to sports since Francis Ouimet look 
the U.S. Open. 



MANAGER tRACAN 


• Robert R. Bragan it is. Miranda is a 
member of Cuba’s Almendares Club, 
which Bragan masterminded this off- 
season.— ED. 

THE MATADOR TAKES OVER 

Sirs: 

Congratulations {)n your well-presented 
and remarkably accurate bullfighting fea- 
ture, Only the Brarc. 

I did, however, recoil at author John 
Stanton's .statement that there wa.s one 
serious goring in e%’cry four corridtin in 
Spain last year. Just not so; in 3,204 bull- 
fights there occurred 144 gorings, or one 
every SS fight.s, and many of these wounds, 
like the one I received, were not classified 
as “grave.” 

Now for the real blow-off, leveled not at 
SI but at its readers who wrote protesting 
the publication of Only the lirinr. Since 
becoming a professional matador two years 
ago I have been besmirched, besieged and 
verbally battered by a horde of indig- 
nant American tourist.s condemning me tor 
"butchering poor little bulls.” Ninety per 
cent of the.se well-meaning people, like 
those who wrote to you, have probably 
never .seen a bullfight! 

Right here 1 want to make a point : bull- 


fighting is probably the moat complex, 
most difficult to understand spectator en- 
tertainment in the world today: those who 
can appreciate and evaluate a torero’s per- 
formance are as scarce as Madrid taxis on a 
Sunday afternoon. . . . 

For example, a Mr, Thoma.s Turner 
wrote you and said, "The bulls don't have 
a chance. . . .” Mr. Turner, the bulls 
aren’t gupptined to have a chancel (I wish 
John Stanton had emphasized this- it’s 
the point most .Americans fail to compre- 
hend. ( The bull is as good as dead once it is 
selected from the pasture for the rnrrida. 
Bullfighting f* not <t ranlent hctireen <t man 
and an animal In nee irhirli will enmr away 
alice; the bull always dies. The ronleKi js 
belween man and himxclf! Anyone can 
learn how to execute a beautiful veronica 
with just a few hours’ practice, hut loss in 
a live bull and we separate the men from 
the hoys. The element of death must l>e 
present to make the matador’s effort worth- 
w'hile. The bull is simply a necessary “prop” 

it just happens to be the only animal 
on earth which will charge a moving object 
under punishment until death, i.e., ihe 
fighting hull hilln purely for the lore of 
killing. . . . 

Mr. Turner also made the statement. 
"Courage? Bullfighters might get killed 
but they are well paid for (he long odds 
against that possibility.” You have b«*en 
.seeing ton many Tyrone Power movies, Mr. 
Turner. Of more than 900 profe.s.sional tore- 
ros in Spain, fewer than 75 have money in 
the bank. True, there are some very rich 
ones, but they paid for their wealth with 
gorings, .struggling years in pitiful pueblo 
fights, hungry days when they put what 
cash they had into a new sword or cupnte. 
I have been fighting two years, can show a 
net profit of $.>36 and two leg scars, about 
par for the course. Well paid for the pf)ssi- 
bility of l)eing killefi, Mr. Turner? 

Keep up the good work, SI, but next 
time you run something about bullfighting, 
let's get Spain into the act. . . . 

Harry L. Whitney 

Madrid, Spain 

• iViva la Espana!— ED. 


POPULAR AUTHOR 

Sirs: 

Thank you- and Gordon Lewi.s -for 
solving my vacation problem. His colorful 
description of the fishing paradi.se for Ev- 
eryman (SI, Jan. 17) .sent me to the Flor- 
ida Keys. Mr. I.,ewis wa-s so right! I’ll 
rea<l him any time. 

J. D. Diver 

North Benton, O. 

WAS I THE FIRST? 

Sirs: 

SI was a Christmas present from my wife 
and I want to te.stify that I have enjoyed 
every copy of it so far. 

Do you have any idea when the one- 
handed shot was first useii in basketball? I 
know it was considered quite a freak shot 
when I first used it 33 years ago when play- 
ing for dear old Ofterhein College. It was 
.such a freak shot at the lime (hat my coach 
(Merlin Ditmer, now deceased) was ready 
to ban me from the squad but thought oth- 
erwi-se when I scored sev'cral game-winning 
baskets in tho.se low-scoring games of that 
era. 

I developed the shot because at the lime 
I was slight in build and had little chance 
against those giant squads. As the play un- 
folded I would break directly toward my 
guar<i and then suddenly tear for the right- 
hand corner and bank it ,in over his out- 
stretched arms. . . . 

I realize that these things are not world- 
shaking events, hut maybe if you print this 
we can get more information on the .subject. 

R. J. White 

Sidney, O. 

• When Stanford beat NYU 1.0-42 in a 
1937 inter.sectional game, largely on 
Hank Luisetti’s one-handers, Nat Hol- 
man went on record that he would cut 
off his boys’ arms before allowing such 
a stunt. The one-handed shot was sel- 
dom seen in the East. There are no 
records of the first attempt, but Read- 
er White may safely consider himself 
a pioneer. — ED. 
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. . . and still the 

National Champion of Quality 

The friendly companionship of rolling faiways . . . 
the thrill of sinking a long, side-hill putt . . . these things 
never change for the golfing enthusiast. Unchanging, 
too . . . throughout a century ... is the distinctive goodness 
and superb quality of Miller High Life . . . the beer 
that’s a favorite of so many foursomes throughout 
America. In the club-house . . . and on all refreshment 
occasions. en ']oy life with Miller High Life! 




j O O ‘YEA 



Wlials rx'alK lu'w in motor cars? 
'J'l)(T('s just one ^\a^ to find out 
Sl(‘j) up to this new Dodge ... 


0|)(‘ii iho door 
oil loiiiorrow ! 




\cw Dotige Custom Koyal Lancer with Dramatic S-Tone Styling 


Nfitliiiig you Imvr iipartl atmiit thr nrw Doil^o <'an ijiiite prepare you 
for llie llirill when ytm first step inside. 

Beauty is all around you in tlio rii-li textures iiii<] rotors of niatrliless 
Jacijiiard falirirs. (treked willi stardust. 

Y<iu «it enrirrird in a corkpit. with a new nullonk on the w<irld 
through tlic "New llori/on " sneep-around wiiid»liield. 

On thr rurved rnntrol pamd tH'Tore you are the inslriiini’iits. swiKdirs, 
and lex ers that put the future at your fingertips . . . u ith the ruagir <if 
I’owrrFlitc range selector intro*turing a new clay in autoniatie driving. 


Ancl when you pilm tlie lunv Dcjclge down the stri'i-l. just wateli heads 
turn! ,Vo tar at an\ price has raptured America's heart so eornpletely. 


One tiling more: For all its "solid gold” luxury 
Dodge ran tie yours fc»r little more itian tlie 


and heautv. the new 
"low priced three.” 


New 

DOIKiE 

PLASHES AHEAD IN '55 

Dodge Presents: Danny Thomas lABC-TVl 
Bert Porks lABC-TVj Roy Rogers (NBC-Rodiol 
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